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Far from the Aadding Crowd. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tur HomestEaD: A Visitor: HALF-CONFIDENCES. 


Y daylight, the bower of 
Oak’s new-found mistress, 
Bathsheba Everdene, pre- 
sented itself as a hoary 
building, of the Jacobean 
stage of Classic Renais- 
sance as regards its archi- 
tecture, and of a propor- 
tion which told at a glance 
that, as is so frequently 
the case, it had once been 
the manorial hall upon a 
small estate around it, 
now altogether effaced as 
a distinct property, and 
merged in the vast tract 
of a non-resident landlord, 
which comprised several 
such modest demesnes. 
Fluted pilasters, worked 
from the solid stone, decorated its front, and above the roof pairs of 
chimneys were here and there linked by an arch, some gables and other 
unmanageable features still retaining traces of their Gothic extraction. 
Soft brown mosses, like faded velveteen, formed cushions upon the 
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stone tiling, and tufts of the house-leek or sengrecn sprouted from 
the eaves of the low surrounding buildings. A gravel walk leading 
from the door to the road in front was encrusted at the sides with more 
moss—here it was a silver-green variety—the nut-brown of the gravel 
being visible to the width of only a foot or two in the centre. This circum- 
stance, and the generally sleepy air of the whole prospect here, together 
with the animated and contrasting state of the reverse facade, suggested to 
the imagination that on the adaptation of the building for farming purposes 
the vital principle of the house had turned round inside its body to face 
the other way. Reversals of this kind, strange deformities, tremendous 
paralyses, are often seen to be inflicted by trade upon edifices—either in- 
dividual or in the aggregate as streets and towns—which were originally 
planned for pleasure alone. 

Lively voices were heard this morning in the upper rooms, the main 
staircase to which was of hard oak, the balusters, heavy as bed-posts, being 
turned and moulded in the quaint fashion of their century, the handrail 
as stout as a parapet-top, and the stairs themselves continually twisting 
round like a person trying to look over his shoulder. Going up, we find 
the floors above to Lave a very irregular surface, rising to ridges, sinking 
into valleys, and being at present uncarpeted, the face of the boards 
is shown to be eaten into innumerable vermiculations. Every window 
replies by a clang to the opening and shutting of every door, a tremble 
follows every bustling movement, and a creak accompanies a walker about 
the house, like a spirit, wherever he goes. 

In the room from which the conversation proceeded, Bathsheba and 
her servant-companion, Liddy Smallbury, were to be discovered sitting 
upon the floor, and sorting a complication of papers, books, bottles, and 
rubbish spread out thereon—remnants from the household stores of the 
late occupier. Liddy, the maltster’s great-granddaughter, was about 
Bathsheba’s equal in age, and her face was a prominent advertisement of 
the light-hearted English country-girl. The beauty her features might 
have lacked in form was amply made up for by perfection of hue, 
which at this winter time was the softened ruddiness on a surface of high 
rotundity that we meet with in a Terburg or a Gerard Douw, and like 
the presentations of those great colourists, it was a face which always 
kept on the natural side of the boundary between comeliness and the ideal. 
Though elastic in bearing, she was less daring than Bathsheba, and occa- 
sionally showed some earnestness, which consisted half of genuine feeling, 
and half of factitious mannerliness superadded by way of duty. 

Through a partly-opened door, the noise of a scrubbing-brush led up to 
the charwoman, Maryann Money, a person who for a face had a circular 
disc, furrowed less by age than by long gazes of perplexity at distant 
objects. To think of her was to get good-humoured ; to speak of her 
was to raise the image of a dried Normandy-pippin. 

‘* Stop your scrubbing a moment,” said Bathsheba through the door to 
her. ‘I hear something.” 
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Maryann suspended the brush. 

The tramp of a horse was apparent, approaching the front of the 
building. The paces slackened, turned in at the wicket, and, what was 
most unusual, came up the mossy path close to the door. The door was 
tapped with the end of a whip or stick. 

‘* What impertinence!” said Liddy in a low voice. ‘To ride up the 
footpath like that! Why didn’t he stop at the gate? Lord! ’tis a gentle- 
man! I see the top of his hat.” 

‘* Be quiet! ’’ said Bathsheba. 

The further expression of Liddy’s concern was continued by exhibition 
instead of relation. 

“ Why doesn’t Mrs. Coggan go to the door?” Bathsheba continued. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat, resounded more decisively from Bathsheba’s oak. 

‘‘ Maryann, you go!”’ said she, fluttering under the onset of a crowd 
of romantic possibilities. 

*¢ Oh, ma’am—-see, here’s a mess!” 

The argument was unanswerable after a glance at Maryann. 

‘‘ Liddy—you must,” said Bathsheba. 

Liddy held up her hands and arms, coated with dust from the rubbish 
they were sorting, and looked imploringly at her mistress. 

‘‘ There—Mrs. Coggan is going!” said Bathsheba, exhaling her relief 
in the form of a long breath, which had lain in her bosom a minute or 
more. 

The door opened, and a deep voice said— 

‘¢ Ts Miss Everdene at home ?” 

“‘T'll see, sir,” said Mrs. Coggan, and in a minute appeared in the 
room. 

‘‘ Dear, dear, what a universe this world is!’’ continued Mrs. Coggan 
(a wholesome-looking lady who had a voice for each class of remark 
according to the emotion involved: who could toss a pancake or twirl a 
mop with the accuracy of pure mathematics, and who appeared at this 
moment with hands shaggy with fragments of dough and arms encrusted 
with flour). ‘‘I am never up to my elbows, Miss, in making a pudding but 
one of two things happens—either my nose must needs begin tickling, and 

I can’t live without scratching it, or somebody knocks at the door. Here’s 
Mr. Boldwood wanting to see you, Miss Everdene.” 

A woman’s dress being a part of her countenance, and any disorder 
in the one being of the same nature with a malformation or wound in the 
other, Bathsheba said at once— 

‘¢T can’t see him in this state. Whatever shall I do?” 

Not-at-homes were hardly naturalized in Weatherbury farm-houses, 
so Liddy suggested—‘‘ Say you're a fright with dust, and can’t come 
down.” 

‘*‘ Yes—that sounds very well,” said Mrs. Coggan, critically. 

‘‘ Say I can’t see him—that will do.” 

Mrs, Coggan went downstairs, and returned the answer as requested, 
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adding, however, on her own responsibility, ‘‘ Miss is dusting bottles, sir, 
and is quite a object—that’s why ’tis.” 

‘‘ Oh, very well,” said the deep voice, indifferently. ‘‘ All I wanted to 
ask was, if anything had been heard of Fanny Robin?” 

‘‘Nothing, sir—but we may know to-night. William Smallbury is 
gone to Casterbridge, where her young man lives, as is supposed, and the 
other men be inquiring about everywhere.” 

The horse’s tramp then recommenced and retreated, and the door closed. 

‘‘ Who is Mr. Boldwood ?”’ said Bathsheba. 

‘‘ A gentleman-farmer at Lower Weatherbury.” 

‘‘ Married ?”’ 

‘¢No, Miss.” 

‘“‘ How old is he ?”’ 

‘Forty, I should say—very handsome—rather stern-looking—and 
rich.” 

‘‘ What a bother this dusting is! I am always in some unfortunate 
plight or other,” Bathsheba said, complainingly. ‘‘ Why should he 
inquire about Fanny ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, because, as she had no friends in her childhood, he took her and 
put her to school, and got her her place here under your uncle. He’sa 
very kind man that way, but Lord—there !”’ 

‘“¢ What?” 

‘‘ Never was such a hopeless man for a woman! He’s been courted 
by sixes and sevens—all the girls, gentle and simple, for miles round, have 
tried him. Jane Perkins worked at him for two months like a slave, and 
the two Miss Taylors spent a year upon him, and he cost Farmer Ives's 
daughter nights of tears and twenty pounds-worth of new clothes; but 
Lord—the money might as well have been thrown out of the window.” 

A little boy came up at this moment and looked in upon them. This 
child was one of the Coggans (Smallburys and Coggans were as common 
among the families of this district as the Avons and Derwents among our 
rivers), and he always had a loosened tooth or a cut finger to show to 
particular friends, which he did with a complacent air of being thereby 
elevated above the common herd of afllictionless humanity—to which ex- 
hibition people were expected to say, ‘‘ Poor child!” with a dash of con- 
gratulation as well as pity. 

‘‘T’ve got a pen-nec!”’ said Master Coggan in a scanning measure. 

‘* Well—who gave it you, Teddy ? ”’ said Liddy. 

‘* Mis-terr Bold-wood! He gave it to me for opening the gate.”’ 

‘* What did he say ?” 

‘« He said, ‘ Where are you going, my little man ?’ and I said, ‘ To Miss 
Everdene’s, please ;’ and he said, ‘ She is a staid woman, isn’t sho, my 
little man ?’ and I said, ‘ Yes.’”’ 

‘You naughty child! What did you say that for?” 
‘*’Cause he gave me the penny! ”’ 
‘What a pucker everything is in!" said Bathsheba, discontentedly, 
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when the child had gone. ‘Get away, Maryann, or go on with your 
scrubbing, or do something! You ought to be married by this time, 
and not here troubling me.” 

‘‘Ay, mistress—so I did. But what between the poor men I won't 
have, and the rich men who won’t have me, I stand forlorn as a pelican in 
the wilderness. Ah, poor soul of me!” 

‘‘ Did anybody ever want to marry you, Miss? ” Liddy ventured to 
ask when they were again alone. ‘‘ Lots of ‘em, I daresay?” 

Bathsheba paused as if about to refuse a reply, but the temptation to 
say yes, since it really was in her power, was irresistible by aspiring 
virginity, in spite of her spleen at having been published as old. 

‘¢ A man wanted to once,” she said, in a highly experienced tone, and 
the image of Gabriel Oak, as the farmer, rose before her. 

‘‘ How nice it must seem!” said Liddy, with the fixed features of 
mental realisation. ‘‘ And you wouldn’t have him?” 

‘‘ He wasn’t quite good enough for me.” 

‘‘How sweet to be able to disdain, when most of us are glad to say 
Thank you! I seem I hear it. ‘No, sir—I’m your better,’ or ‘ Kiss my 
foot, sir; my face is for mouths of consequence.’ And did you love him, 
Miss ?”’ , 

‘¢Oh, no. But I rather liked him.” 

**Do you now ?” 

‘“‘ Of course not—what footsteps are those I hear ?” 

Liddy looked from a back window into the courtyard behind, which 
was now getting low-toned and dim with the earliest films of night. A 
crooked file of men was approaching the back door. The whole string of 
trailing individuals advanced in the completest balance of intention, like 
the remarkable creatures known as Chain Salpz, which, distinctly organized 
in other respects, have one will common to a whole family. Some were, 
as usual, in snow-white smock-frocks of Russia duck, and some in whitey- 
brown ones of drabbet—marked on the wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves 
with honeycomb-work. Two or three women in pattens brought up the rear. 

‘‘ The Philistines are upon us,” said Liddy, making her nose white 
against the glass. 

‘“‘Oh, very well. Maryann, go down and keep them in the kitchen 
till I am dressed, and then show them in to me in the hall.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MISTRESS AND MEN. 


Haur-an-Hour later Bathsheba, in finished dress, and followed by Liddy, 
entered the upper end of the old hall to find that her men had all de- 
posited themselves on a long form and a settle at the lower extremity. 
She sat down at a table and opened the time-book, pen in her hand, and 
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a canvas money-bag beside her. From this she poured a small heap of 
coin. Liddy took up a position at her elbow and began to sew, some- 
times pausing and looking round, or, with the air of a privileged person, 
taking up one of the half sovereigns lying before her, and admiringly 
surveying it as a work of art merely, strictly preventing her countenance 
from expressing any wish to possess it as money. 

‘‘ Now, before I begin, men,” said Bathsheba, ‘‘I have two matters to 
speak of. The first is that the bailiff is dismissed for thieving, and that 
I have formed a resolution to have no bailiff at all, but to manage every- 
thing with my own head and hands.” 

The men breathed an audible breath of amazement. 

«‘ The next matter is, have you heard anything of Fanny ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, ma’am.” 

*‘ Have you done anything ?”’ 

‘“‘T met Farmer Boldwood,” said Jacob Smallbury, “and I went 
with him and two of his men, and dragged Wood Pond, but we found 
nothing.”’ 

‘¢ And the new shepherd have been to Buck’s Head, thinking she had 
gone there, but nobody had seed her,” said Laban Tall. 

‘‘ Hasn’t William Smallbury been to Casterbridge ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, but he’s not yet come home. He promised to be back 
by six.” : 

‘Tt wants a quarter to six at present,” said Bathsheba, looking 
at her watch. ‘‘I daresay he'll be in directly. Well, now then ’’—she 
looked into the book—*‘‘ Joseph Poorgrass, are you there ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—ma’am I mane,” said the person addressed. ‘‘I am the 
personal name of Poorgrass—a small matter who is nothing in his own 
eye. Perhaps it is different in the eye of other people—but I don’t say 
it; though public thought will out.” 

‘¢ What do you do on the farm?” 

‘‘T does carting things all the year, and in seed time I shoots the rooks 
and sparrows, and helps at pig-killing, sir.”’ 

‘*‘ How much to you?” 

‘‘ Please nine and ninepence and a good halfpenny where 'twas a bad 
one, sir—ma’am I mane.” 

‘Quite correct. Now here are ten shillings in addition as a small 
present, as I am a new comer.” 

Bathsheba blushed slightly as she spoke at the sense of being generous 
in public, and Henery Fray, who had drawn up towards her chair, lifted 
his eyebrows and fingers to express amazement on a small scale. 

‘‘How much do I owe you—that man in the corner—what’s your 
name ?”’ continued Bathsheba. 

** Matthew Moon, ma’am,”’ said a singular framework of clothes with 
nothing of any consequence inside them, which advanced with the toes 
in no definite direction forwards, but turned in or out as they chanced 
to swing. 
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‘¢ Matthew Mark, did you say ?—speak out—I shall not hurt you,” 
enquired the young farmer, kindly. 

‘‘ Matthew Moon, mem,” said Henery Fray, correctingly from behind 
her chair, to which point he had edged himself. 

‘* Matthew Moon,” murmured Bathsheba, turning her bright eyes to 
the book. ‘*Ten and two-pence halfpenny is the sum put down to you, 
I see?” 

‘« Yes, mis’ess,” said Matthew, as the rustle of wind among dead leaves. 

‘* Here it is, and ten shillings. Now the next—Andrew Candle, you 
area new man, I hear. How came you to leave your last farm ?”’ 

‘« P-p-p-p-p-pl-pl-p!-pl-1-l-l-l-ease, ma’am, p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please 
ma’am-please’m-please’m . 

‘‘’A’s a stammering man, mem,” said Henery Fray in an under tone, 
‘and they turned him away because the only time he ever did speak 
plain he said his soul was his own, and other iniquities, to the squire. 
"A can cuss, mem, as wellas you or I, but ’a can’t speak a common speech 
to save his life.”’ 

“‘ Andrew Candle, here’s yours—finish thanking me in a day or two. 
Temperance Miller — oh, here’s another, Soberness, both women I 
suppose ?” 

‘¢Yes’m. Here we be, ’a b’lieve,’’ was echoed in shrill unison. 

‘‘ What have you been doing ?” 

‘Tending thrashing-machine, and wimbling haybonds, and saying 
Hoosh ! to the cocks and hens when they go upon your seeds, and plant- 
ing Early Flourballs and Thompson’s Wonderfuls with a dibble.” 

‘“‘Yes—I see. Are they satisfactory women ?”’ she enquired softly 
of Henery Fray. 

‘©O, mem—don’t ask me! Yielding women—as scarlet a pair as ever 
was!’ groaned Henery under his breath. 

‘“‘ Sit down.” 

‘¢ Who, mem?” 

‘‘ Sit down!” 

Joseph Poorgrass, in the background, twitched, and his lips became 
dry with fear of some terrible consequences as he saw Bathsheba sum- 
marily speaking, and Henery slinking off to a corner. 

‘Now the next. Laban Tall. You'll stay on working for me ?” 

‘‘ For you or anybody that pays me well, ma’am,” replied the young 
married man. 

‘‘ True—the man must live!” said a woman in the back quarter, who 
had just entered with clicking pattens. 

‘¢ What woman is that ?”” Bathsheba asked. 

“T be his lawful wife !’’ continued the voice with greater prominence 
of manner and tone. This lady called herself five-and-twenty, looked 
thirty, passed as thirty-five, and was forty. She wasa woman who never, 
like some newly married, showed conjugal tenderness in public, perhaps 
because she had none to show. 
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‘‘ Oh, you are,” said Bathsheba. ‘‘ Well, Laban, will you stay on ?” 

“Yes, he’ll stay, ma’am!”’ said again the shrill tongue of Laban’s 
lawful wife. 

‘‘ Well, he can speak for himself, I suppose ?” 

“‘O Lord no, ma’am. A simple tool. Well enough, but a poor 
gawkhammer mortal,” the wife replied. 

‘‘Heh-heh-heh!” laughed the married man with a hideous effort of 
appreciation, for he was as irrepressibly good-humoured under ghastly 
snubs as a parliamentary candidate on the hustings. 

The names remaining were called in the same manner. 

“‘ Now I think I have done with you,” said Bathsheba, closing the 
book and shaking back a stray twine of hair. ‘* Has William Small- 
bury returned ?”’ 

‘¢No, ma’am.” 

“The new shepherd will want aman under him,” suggested Henery 
Fray, trying to make himself official again by a sideway approach towards 
her chair. 

‘‘Oh—he will. Who can he have ?” 

“Young Cain Ball is a very good lad,” Henery said, ‘‘ and Shepherd 
Oak don’t mind his youth ?”’ he added, turning with an apologetic smile to 
the shepherd, who had just appeared on the scene, and was now leaning 
against the doorpost with his arms folded. 

*¢0, I don’t mind that,” said Gabriel. 

‘‘ How did Cain come by such a name ?” asked Bathsheba. 

““O you see, mem, his pore mother, not being a Scripture-read woman, 
made a mistake at his christening, thinking ‘twas Abel killed Cain, and 
called en Cain, meaning Abel all the time. She didn't find it out till 
"twas too late, and the chiel was handed back to his godmother. ’Tis 
very unfortunate for the boy.” 

‘¢Tt is rather unfortunate.” 

‘‘Yes. However, we soften it down as much as we can, and call him 
Cainy. Ah, pore widow-woman! she cried her heart out about it almost. 
She was brought up by a very heathen father and mother who never sent 
her to church or school, and it shows how the sins of the parents are 
visited upon the children, mem.” 

Mr. Fray here drew up his features to the mild degree of melancholy 
required when the persons involved in the given misfortune do not belong 
to your own family. 

‘‘ Very well, then, Cainy Ball to be under shepherd. And you quite 
understand your duties ?—you I mean, Gabriel Oak.” 

‘* Quite well, I thank you, Miss Everdene,” said Shepherd Oak from 
the doorpost. ‘If I don’t, I'll enquire.” Gabriel was rather staggered 
by the remarkable coolness of her manner. Certainly nobody without 
previous information would ever have dreamt that Oak and the handsome 
woman before whom he stood had ever been other than strangers. But 
perhaps her air was the inevitable result of the social rise which had 
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advanced her from a cottage to a large house and fields. The case is 
not unexampled in high places. When, in the writings of the later poets, 
Jove and his family are found to have moved from their cramped 
quarters on the peak of Olympus into the wide sky above it, their words 
show a proportionate increase of arrogance and reserve. 

Footsteps were heard in the passage, combining in their character the 
qualities both of weight and measure, rather at the expense of velocity. 

(All.) ‘* Here’s Billy Smallbury come from Casterbridge.” 

‘* And what’s the news ?’’ said Bathsheba, as William, after marching 
to the middle of the hall, took a handkerchief from his hat and wiped his 
forehead from its centre to its remoter boundaries. 

‘*T should have been sooner, Miss,” he said, ‘if it hadn’t been for 
the weather.” He then stamped with each foot severely, and on looking 
down his boots were perceived to be clogged with snow. 

‘“* Come at last, is it?’ said Henery. 

‘¢ Well, what about Fanny ?”’ said Bathsheba. 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, in round numbers, she’s run away with the soldiers,” 
said William. 

‘‘No; not a steady girl like Fanny!” 

‘‘T’'ll tell ye all particulars. When I got to Casterbridge Barracks, 
they said, ‘The 11th Dragoon-Guards be gone away, and new troops 
have come.’ The Eleventh left last week for Melchester. The Route 
came from Government like a thief in the night, as is his nature to, and 
afore the Eleventh knew it almost, they were on the march.” 

Gabriel had listened with interest. ‘‘ I saw them go,” he said. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ continued William, ‘‘they pranced down the street playing 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ so ’tis said, in glorious notes of triumph. 
Every looker-on’s inside shook with the blows of the great drum to his 
deepest vitals, and there was not a dry eye throughout the town among 
the public-house people and the nameless women ! ” 

‘‘ But they’re not gone to any war?” 

‘No, ma’am; but they be gone to take the places of them who may, 
which is very close connected. And so I said to myself, Fanny’s young 
man was one of the regiment, and she’s gone after him. There, ma’am, 
that’s it in black and white.” 

‘“‘ Did you find out his name ?”’ 

‘‘No; nobody knew it. I believe he was higher in rank than a 
private.” 

Gabriel remained musing and said nothing, for he was in doubt. 

‘‘ Well, we are not likely to know more to-night, at any rate,” said 
Bathsheba. ‘‘ But one of you had better run across to Farmer Bold- 
wood’s and tell him that much.” 

She then rose; but before retiring, addressed a few words to them 
with a pretty dignity, to which her mourning dress added a soberness 
that was hardly to be found in the words themselves. 

“Now mind, you have a mistress instead of a master. I don’t yet 
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know my powers or my talents in farming; but I shall do my best, and 
if you serve me well, so shall I serve you. Don’t any unfair ones among 
you (if there are any such, but I hope not) suppose that because I’m 
a woman I don’t understand the difference between bad goings-on and 
good.” 

. (All.) Nom!” 

(Liddy) ‘‘ Excellent well said.” 

‘*T shall be up before you are awake; I shall be afield before you 
are up; and I shall have breakfasted before you are afield. In short I 
shall astonish you all.” 

(All.) ‘* Yes’m!” 

‘¢ And so good-night.” 

(All.) ‘‘ Good-night, ma’am.” 

Then this small thesmothete stepped from the table, and surged out 
of the hall, her black silk dress licking up a few straws and dragging 
them along with a scratching noise upon the floor. Liddy, elevating 
her feelings to the occasion from a sense of grandeur, floated off behind 
Bathsheba with a milder dignity not entirely free from travesty, and the 
door was closed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MELCHESTER Moor: Snow: A MEETING. 


For dreariness, nothing could surpass a prospect in the outskirts of the 
city of Melchester, at a later hour on this same snowy evening—if 
that may be called a prospect of which the chief constituent was dark- 
ness. 

It was a night when sorrow may come to the brightest without causing 
any great sense of incongruity: when, with impressible persons, love 
becomes solicitousness, hope sinks to misgiving, and faith to hope: when 
the exercise of memory does not stir feelings of regret at opportunities 
for ambition that have been passed by, and anticipation does not prompt 
to enterprise. 

The scene was a public path, bordered on the left hand by a river, 
behind which rose a high wall. On the right was a tract of land, partly 
meadow and partly moor, reaching, at its remote verge, to a wide undu- 
lating heath. 

The changes of the seasons are less obtrusive on spots of this kind 
than amid woodland scenery. Still, to a close observer, they are just as 
perceptible ; the difference is that their media of manifestation are less 
trite and familiar than such well-known ones as the bursting of the buds 
or the fall of the leaf. Many are not so stealthy and gradual as we may 
be apt to imagine in considering the general torpidity of a moor or heath. 
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Winter, in coming to the place under notice, advanced in some such well- 
marked stages as the following :— 

The retreat of the snakes. 

The transformation of the ferns. 

The filling of the pools. 

A rising of fogs. 

The embrowning by frost. 

The collapse of the fungi. 

An obliteration by snow. 
This climax of the series had been reached to-night on Melchester Moor, 
and for the first time in the season its irregularities were forms without 
features ; suggestive of anything, proclaiming nothing, and without more 
character than that of being the limit of something else—the lowest layer 
of a firmament of snow. From this chaotic sky-full of crowding flakes 
the heath and moor momentarily received additional clothing, only to 
appear momentarily more naked thereby. The vast dome of cloud above 
was strangely low, and formed as it were the roof of a large dark cavern, 
gradually sinking in upon its floor; for the instinctive thought was that 
the snow lining the heavens and that encrusting the earth would soon 
unite into one mass without any intervening stratum of air at all. 

We turn our attention to the left-hand characteristics. They were 
flatness as regards the river, verticality as regards the wall behind it, and 
darkness as regards both. These features made up the mass. If any- 
thing could be darker than the sky, it was the wall; if anything could be 
gloomier than the wall, it was the river beneath. The indistinct summit 
of the facade was notched and pronged by chimneys here and there, and 
upon its face were faintly signified the oblong shapes of windows, though 
only in the upper part. Below, down to the water’s edge, the flat was 
unbroken by hole or projection. 

An indescribable succession of dull blows, perplexing in their regu- 
larity, sent their sound with difficulty through the fluffy atmosphere. It 
was a neighbouring clock striking ten. The bell was in the open air, and 
being overlaid with several inches of muffling snow, had lost its voice for 
the time. 

About this hour the snow abated: ten flakes fell where twenty had 
fallen, then one had the room of ten. Not long after a form moved by 
the brink of the river. 

By its outline upon the colourless background, a close observer might 
have seen that it was small. This was all that was positively discover- 
able. Human it seemed. 

The shape went slowly along, but without much exertion, for the 
snow, though sudden, was not as yet more than two inches deep. At this 
time some words were spoken aloud :— 

‘One. Two. Three. Four. Five.” 

Between each utterance the little shape advanced about half a dozen 
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yards. It was evident now that the windows high in the wall were being 
counted. The word “ Five” represented the fifth window from the end 
of the wall. 

Here the spot stopped, and dwindled small. The figure was stooping. 
Then a morsel of snow flew across the river towards the fifth window. It 
smacked against the wall at a point several yards from its mark. The 
throw was the idea of a man conjoined with the execution of a woman. 
No man who had ever seen bird, rabbit, or squirrel in his childhood, 
could possibly have thrown with such utter imbecility as was shown 
here. 

Another attempt, and another; till by degrees the wall must have 
become pimpled with the adhering lumps of snow. At last one fragment 
struck the fifth window. 

The river would have been seen by day to be of that deep smooth sort 
which races middle and sides with the same gliding precision, any irregu- 
larities of speed being immediately corrected by a small whirlpool. 
Nothing was heard in reply to the signal but the gurgle and cluck of one 
of these invisible wheels—together with a few small sounds which a sad 
man would have called moans, and a happy man laughter—caused by 
the flapping of the waters against trifling objects in other parts of the 
stream. 

The window was struck again in the same manner. 

Then a noise was heard, apparently produced by the opening of the 
window. This was followed by a voice from the same quarter. 

‘* Who's there ?”” 

The tones were masculine, and not those of surprise. The high wall 
being that of a barrack, and marriage being looked upon with disfavour in 
the army, assignations and communications had probably been made 
across the river before to-night. 

“Ts it Sergeant Troy ?”’ said the blurred spot in the snow, tremulously. 

This person was so much like a mere shade upon the earth, and the 
other speaker so much a part of the building, that one would have said 
the wall was holding converse with the snow. 

“Yes,” came suspiciously from the shadow. ‘‘ What girl are you ?”’ 

“0, Frank—don’t you know me”? said the spot. ‘Your wife, 
Fanny Robin.” 

‘*Fanny!” said the wall, in utter astonishment. 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a half-suppressed gasp of emotion. 

There was a tone in the woman which is not that of the wife, and 
there was a manner in the man which is rarely a husband's. The 
dialogue went on. 

‘“* How did you come here ?”’ 

“‘T asked which was your window. Forgive me!” 

“TI did not expect you to-night. Indeed, I did not think you 
would come at all. It was a wonder you found me here. I am orderly 
to-morrow.” oe 
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‘*You said I was to come.” 

** Well—I said that you might.” 

‘Yes, I mean that I might. You are glad to see me, Frank?” 

‘**O yes—of course.” 

‘Can you—come to me!” 

‘‘My dear Fan, no! The bugle has sounded, the barrack gates are 
closed, and I have no leave. We are all of us as good as in Melchester 
Gaol till to-morrow morning.” 

‘Then I shan’t see you till then!’’ The words were in a faltering 
tone of disappointment. 

‘* How did you get here from Weatherbury ?” 

‘I walked—some part of the way—the rest by the carrier.” 

‘“‘T am surprised.” 

‘‘Yes—so am I. And Frank, when will it be?” 

‘“* What ?”’ 

‘‘ That you promised.” 

“‘T don’t quite recollect.” 

‘“‘O you do! Don’t speak like that. It weighs me to the earth. It 
makes me say what ought to be said first by you.” 

‘* Never mind—say it.” 

‘¢ 0, must I ?—it is, when shall we be married, Frank ?”’ 

“©O, I see. Well—you have to get proper clothes.” 

‘“‘T have money. Will it be by banns or license ?” 

‘¢ Banns, I should think.” 

‘* And we live in two parishes.” 

‘‘Dowe? What then?” 

‘¢ My lodgings are in St. Mary’s, and this is not. So they will have 
to be published in both.” 

‘Ts that the law?” 

‘“‘Yes. O, Frank—you think me forward, I am afraid! Don't, 
dear Frank—will you—for I love you so. And you said lots of times you 
would marry me, and—and—I—I—I - 

“Don’t cry, now! It is foolish. IfI said so, of course I will.” 

‘¢And shall I put up the banns in my parish, and will you in 
yours ?”” 

** Yes.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ Not to-morrow. We'll settle in a few days.”’ 

‘You have the permission of the officers ?”’ 

‘‘ No—not yet.” 

‘¢Q—how is it? You said you almost had before you left Caster- 
bridge.” 

‘The fact is, I forgot to ask. Your coming like this is so sudden 
and unexpected.” 

“‘ Yes—yes—it is. It was wrong of me to worry you. I'll go away 
now. Will you come and see me to-morrow, at Mrs. Twills’s, in North 
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Street ? I don’t like to come to the Barracks. There are bad women 
about, and they think me one.” 

*‘ Quite so. I'll come to you, my dear. Good night.” 

“‘ Good night, Frank—good night!” 

And the noise was again heard of a window closing. The little spot 
moved away. When she passed the corner, a subdued exclamation was 
heard inside the wall. 

** Ho—ho—Sergeant—ho—ho!’’ An expostulation followed, but it 
was indistinct; and it becamo lost amid a low peal of laughter, 
which was hardly distinguishable from the gurgle of the tiny whirlpools 
outside, 


CHAPTER XII. 
FARMERS: A RULE: AN EXCEPTION. 


Tue first public evidence of Bathsheba’s decision to be a farmer in her 
own person and by proxy no more was her appearance the following 
market-day in the corn-market at Casterbridge. 

The low though extensive hall, supported by Tuscan pillars, and 
latterly dignified by the name of Corn-Exchange, was thronged with 
hot men who talked among each other in twos and threes, the speaker 
of the minute looking sideways into his auditor’s face and concentrating 
his argument by a contraction of one eyelid during delivery. The greater 
number carried in their hands ground-ash saplings, using them partly as 
walking-sticks and partly for poking up pigs, sheep, neighbours with their 
backs turned, and restful things in general, which seemed to require such 
treatment in the course of their peregrinations. During conversations 
each subjected his sapling to great varieties of usage—bending it round 
his back, forming an arch of it between his two hands, overweighting it 
on the ground till it reached nearly a semi-circle; or perhaps it was 
hastily tucked under the arm whilst the sample-bag was pulled forth and 
a handful of corn poured into the palm, which, after criticism, was flung 
upon the floor, an issue of events perfectly well known to half a dozen 
acute town-bred fowls which had as usual crept into the building unob- 
served, and waited the fulfilment of their anticipations with a high-stretched 
neck and oblique eye. 

Among these heavy yeomen a feminine figure glided, the single one of 
her sex that the room contained. She was prettily and even daintily 
dressed. She moved between them as a chaise between carts, was heard 
after them as a romance after sermons, was felt among them like a breeze 
among furnaces. It had requireda little determination—far more than she 
had at first imagined—to take up a position here, for at her first entry 
the lumbering dialogues had ceased, nearly every face had been turned 
towards her, and those that were already turned rigidly fixed there. 
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Two or three only of the farmers were personally known to Bathsheba, 
and to these she had made her way. But if she was to be the practical 
woman she had intended to show herself, business must be carried on, in- 
troductions or none, and sho ultimately acquired confidence enough to 
speak and reply boldly to men merely known to her by hearsay. Bath- 
sheba too had her sample-bags, and by degrees adopted the professional 
pourinto the hand—holding up the grains in her narrow at for 
inspection, in perfect Casterbridge manner. 

Something in the exact arch of her upper unbroken row of teeth, and 
in the keenly pointed corners of her red mouth when, with parted lips, 
she somewhat defiantly turned up her face to argue a point with a tall 
man, suggested that there was depth enough in that lithe slip of 
humanity for alarming potentialities of exploit, and daring enough to 
carry them out. But her eyes had a softness—invariably a softness— 
which, had they not been dark, would have seemed mistiness ; as they were, 
it lowered an expression that might have been piercing to simple clearness. 

Strange to say of a female in full bloom and vigour, she always allowed 
her interlocutors to finish their statements before rejoining with hers. In 
arguing on prices, she held to her own firmly, as was natural in a dealer, 
and reduced theirs persistently, as was inevitable ina woman. But there 
was an elasticity in her firmness which removed it from obstinacy, as 
there was a naiveté in her cheapening which saved it from meanness. 

Those of the farmers with whom she had no dealings (by far the 
greater part) were continually asking each other ‘‘ Who is she?” The 
reply would be— 

‘‘Farmer Everdene’s niece; took on Weatherbury Upper Farm; 
turned away the baily, and swears she’ll do everything herself.”’ 

The other man would then shake his head. 

‘* Yes, ’tis a pity she’s so headstrong,”’ the first would say. ‘‘ But we 
ought to be proud of her here—she lightens up the old place. "Tis such 
a shapely maid, however, that she’ll soon get picked up.” 

It would be ungallant to suggest that the novelty of her engagement 
in such an occupation had almost as much to do with the magnetism as 
had the beauty of her face and movements. However, the interest was 
general, and this Saturday’s délit in the forum, whatever it may have 
been to Bathsheba as the buying and selling farmer, was unquestionably a 
triumph to her as the maiden. Indeed, the sensation was so pronounced 
that her instinct on two or three oceasions was to merely walk as a queen 
among these gods of the fallow, like a little sister of a little Jove, and 
to neglect closing prices altogether. 

The numerous evidences of her power to attract were only thrown into 
greater relief by a marked exception. Women seem to have eyes in 
their ribbons for such matters as these. Bathsheba, without looking 
within a right angle of him, was conscious of a black sheep among the flock. 

It perplexed her first. If there had been a respectable minority on 
either side, the case would have been most natural. If nobody had 
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regarded her, she would have taken the matter indifferently—such cases 
had occurred. If everybody, this man included, she would have taken it 
as a matter of course—people had done so before. But the exception, 
added to its smallness, made the mystery—just as when the difference 
between the state of an insignificant fleece and the state of all around it, 
rather than any novelty in the states themselves, arrested the attention 
of Gideon. 

She soon knew thus much of the recusant’s appearance. He was a 
gentlemanly man, with full and distinctly outlined Roman features, the 
prominences of which glowed in the sun with a bronze-like richness of tone. 
He was ercct in attitude, and quiet in demeanour. One characteristic 
pre-eminently marked him—dignity. 

Apparently he had some time ago reached that entrance to middle 
age at which a man’s aspect naturally ceases to alter for the term of a 
dozen years or so; and, artificially, a woman’s does likewise. Thirty-five 
and fifty were his limits of variation—he might have been either, or 
anywhere between the two. 

It may be said that married men of forty are usually ready and 
generous enough to fling passing glances at any specimen of moderate 
beauty they may discern by the way. Probably, as with persons playing 
whist for love, the consciousness of a certain immunity under any 
circumstances from that worst possible ultimate, the having to pay, 
makes them unduly speculative. Bathsheba was convinced that this 
unmoved person was not a married man. 

When marketing was over, she rushed off to Liddy, who was waiting 
for her beside the yellow gig in which they had driven to town. The 
horse was put in, and on they trotted—Bathsheba’s sugar, tea, and 
drapery parcels being packed behind, and expressing in some indescribable 
manner, by their colour, shape, and general lineaments, that they were 
that young lady-farmer’s property, and the grocer’s and draper’s no more. 

‘‘T’ve been through it, Liddy, and it is over. I shan’t mind it again, 
for they will all have grown accustomed to seeing me there ; but this 
morning it was as bad as being married—eyes everywhere !”’ 

‘‘T knowed it would be,” Liddy said. ‘‘ Men be such a terrible class 
of society to look at a body.”’ 

‘“‘ But there was one man who had more sense than to waste his time 
upon me.” The information was put in this form that Liddy might not 
for a moment suppose her mistress was at all piqued. ‘A very good- 
looking man,” she continued, ‘‘ upright; about forty, I should think. 
Do you know at all who he could be?” 

Liddy couldn’t think. 

“ Can’t you guess at all?”’ said Bathsheba with some disappointment. 

**T haven’t a notion ; besides, ’tis no difference, since he took less 
notice of you than any of the rest. Now, if he’d taken more, it would 
have mattered a great deal.’’ 

Bathsheba was suffering from the reverse feeling just then, and they 
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bowled along in silence. A low carriage, bowling along still more rapidly 
behind a horse of unimpeachable breed, overtook and passed them. 

‘‘ Why, there he is!”’ she said. 

Liddy looked. ‘That! That’s Farmer Boldwood—of course ’tis— 
the man you couldn’t see the other day when he called.” 

‘© OQ, Farmer Boldwood,” murmured Bathsheba, and looked at him as 
he outstripped them. The farmer had never turned his head once, but 
with eyes fixed on the most advanced point along the road, passed as un- 
consciously and abstractedly as if Bathsheba and her charms were thin air. 

‘‘ He’s an interesting man—don’t you think so?” she remarked. 

‘“‘O yes, very. Everybody owns it,” replied Liddy. 

‘‘T wonder why he is so wrapt up and indifferent, and seemingly so 
far away from all he sees around him.” 

“Tt is said—but not known for certain—that he met with some 
bitter disappointment when he was a young man and merry. A woman 
jilted him, they say.” 

‘‘ People always say that—and we know very well women scarcely ever 
jilt men ; ’tis the men who jilt us. I expect it is simply his nature to be 
so reserved.” 

‘“‘ Simply his nature—I expect so, miss—nothing else in the world.” 

‘Still, "tis more romantic to think he has been served cruelly, poor 
thing! Perhaps, after all, he has.” 

‘Depend upon it he has. O yes, miss, he has. I feel he must 
have.” 

‘* However, we are very apt to think extremes of people. I shouldn't 
wonder after all if it wasn’ta little of both—just between the two—rather 
cruelly used and rather reserved.” 

‘©O dear no, miss—I can’t change to between the two!” 

‘“‘ That’s most likely.” 

‘“‘ Well, yes, so it is. I am convinced it is most likely. You may 
take my word, miss, that that’s what’s the matter with him.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SortTES SaNCTORUM: THE VALENTINE. 


Ir was Sunday afternoon in the farm-house, on the thirteenth of February. 
Dinner being over, Bathsheba, for want of a better companion, had asked 
Liddy to come and sit with her. The mouldy pile was dreary in winter- 
time before the candles were lighted and the shutters closed ; the atmos- 
phere of the place seemed as old as the walls; every nook behind the 
furniture had a temperature of its own, for the fire was not kindled in 
this part of the house early in the day; and Bathsheba’s new piano, 
which was an old one in other annals, looked particularly sloping and out 
of level on the warped floor before night threw a shade over its less 
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prominent angles and hid the unpleasantness. Liddy, like a little 
brook, though shallow, was always rippling; her presence had not so 
much weight as to task thought, and yet enough to exercise it. 

On the table lay an old quarto Bible, bound in leather. Liddy looking 
at it said, 

“Did you ever find out, Miss, who you are going to marry by means 
of the Bible and Key ?” 

‘‘ Don’t be so foolish, Liddy. As if such things could be.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s a good deal in it all the same.” 

*¢ Nonsense, child.”’ 

‘«‘ And it makes your heart beat fearfully. Some believe in it; some 
don’t; I do.” 

“Very well, let’s try it,” said Bathsheba, bounding from her seat 
with that total disregard of consistency which can be indulged in towards 
a dependent, and entering into the spirit of divination atonce. ‘ Go and 
get the front door key.” 

Liddy fetched it. ‘‘I wish it wasn’t Sunday,” she said, on returning. 
‘“‘ Perhaps ‘tis wrong.” 

‘* What's right week days is right Sundays,” replied her companion 
in a tone which was a proof in itself. 

The book was opened—the leaves, drab with age, being quite worn 
away at much-read verses by the fore-fingers of unpractised readers in 
former days, where they were moved along under the line as an aid to 
the vision. The special verse in the Book of Ruth was sought out by 
Bathsheba, and the sublime words met her eye. They slightly thrilled 
and abashed her. It was Wisdom in the abstract facing Folly in the 
concrete. Folly in the concrete blushed, persisted in her intention, and 
placed the key on the Book. A rusty patch immediately upon the verse, 
caused by previous pressure of an iron substance thereon, told that this 
was not the first time the old volume had been used for the purpose. 

‘¢ Now keep steady, and be silent,” said Bathsheba. 

The verse was repeated ; the Book turned round; Bathsheba blushed 
guiltily. 

“© Who did you try?” said Liddy curiously. 

‘*T shall not tell you.” 

“Did you notice Mr. Boldwood’s doings in church this morning, 
miss?” Liddy continued, adumbrating by the remark the track her 
thoughts had taken. 

‘‘ No, indeed,’’ said Bathsheba, with serene indifference. 

‘‘ His pew is exactly opposite yours, miss.” 

‘*T know it.” 

*¢ And you did not see his goings on ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly I did not, I tell you.” 

Liddy assumed a smaller physiognomy, and shut her lips decisively. 

This move was unexpected, and proportionately disconcerting. ‘ What 
did he do?’ Bathsheba said perforce. 
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‘¢ Didn’t turn his head to look at you once all the service.” 

«« Why should he ?” again demanded her mistress, wearing a nettled 
look. ‘I didn’t ask him to.” 

‘Ono. But everybody else was noticing you; and it was odd he 
didn’t. There, ’tislike him. Rich and gentlemanly, what does he care ?” 

Bathsheba dropped into a silence intended to express that she had 
opinions on the matter too abstruse for Liddy’s comprehension, rather 
than that she had nothing to say. 

‘‘ Dear me—I had nearly forgotten the valentine I bought yesterday,” 
she exclaimed at length. 

‘‘ Valentine ! who for, Miss?” said Liddy. ‘‘ Farmer Boldwood ?” 

It was the single name among all possible wrong ones that just at 
this moment seemed to Bathsheba more pertinent than the right. 

‘Well, no. It is only for little Teddy Coggan. I have. promised 
him something, and this will be a pretty surprise for him. Liddy, you 
may as well bring me my desk and I’ll direct it at once.” 

Bathsheba took from her desk a gorgeously illuminated and embossed 
design in post-octavo, which had been bought on the previous market- 
day at the chief stationer’s in Casterbridge. In the centre was a small 
oval enclosure ; this was left blank, that the sender might insert tender 
words more appropriate to the special occasion than any generalities by a 
printer could possibly be. 

‘‘ Here is a place for writing,” said Bathsheba. ‘‘ What shall I put ?” 

‘‘ Something of this sort, I should think,” returned Liddy promptly : 

The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
Carnation’s sweet, 
And so are you. 


‘¢ Yes, that shall be it. It just suits itself to a chubby-faced child 
like him,” said Bathsheba. She inserted the words in a small though legible 
handwriting ; enclosed the sheet in an envelope, and dipped her pen for 
the direction. 

‘“‘ What fun it would be to send it to the stupid old Boldwood, and 
how he would wonder!” said the irrepressible Liddy, lifting her eye- 
brows, and indulging in an awful mirth on the verge of fear as she 
thought of the moral and social magnitude of the man contemplated. 

Bathsheba paused to regard the idea at full length. Boldwood’s had 
begun to be a troublesome image—a species of Daniel in her kingdom 
who persisted in kneeling eastward when reason and common sense said 
that he might just as well follow suit with the rest, and afford her the 
official glance of admiration which cost nothing at all. She was far from 
being seriously concerned about his non-conformity. Still, it was faintly 
depressing that the most dignified and valuable man in the parish should 
withhold his eyes, and that a girl like Liddy should talk about it. So 
Liddy’s idea was at first rather harassing than piquant. 

‘*No, I won’t do that. He wouldn’t see any humour in it.” 
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‘¢ He’d worry to death,”’ said the persistent Liddy. 

‘‘ Really, I don’t care particularly to send it to Teddy,” remarked her 
mistress. ‘‘ He’s rather a naughty child sometimes.”’ 

“« Yes—that he is.” 

‘* Let’s toss, as men do,” said Bathsheba, idly. ‘‘ Now then, head, 
Boldwood ; tail, Teddy. No, we won’t toss money on a Sunday, that 
would be tempting the devil indeed.” 

‘“‘ Toss this hymn book ; there can’t be no sinfulness in that, miss.”’ 

“Very well. Open, Boldwood—shut, Teddy ; no, it’s more likely to 
fall open. Open, Teddy—shut, Boldwood.” 

The book went fluttering in the air and came down shut. 

Bathsheba, a small yawn upon her mouth, took the pen, and with 
off-hand serenity directed the missive to Boldwood. 

‘*Now light a candle, Liddy. Which seal shall we use? Here's a 
unicorn’s head—there’s nothing in that. What's this ?—two doves—no. 
It ought to be something extraordinary, ought it not, Lidd ? THere’s one 
with a motto—I remember it is some funny one, but I can’t read it. 
We'll try this, and if it doesn’t do we'll have another.” 

A large red seal was duly affixed. Bathsheba looked closely at the 
hot wax to discover the words. 

“‘ Capital!” she exclaimed, throwing down the letter frolicsomely. 
“«’T would upset the solemnity of a parson and clerk too.” 

Liddy looked at the words of the seal, and read— 


* Harry me.” 


The same evening the letter was sent, and was duly sorted in Caster- 
bridge post-office that night, to be returned to Weatherbury again in the 
morning. 

So very idly and unreflectingly was this deed done. Of love as a 
spectacle Bathsheba had a fair knowledge; but of love subjectively she 
knew nothing. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
EFFECT OF THE LETTER: SUNRISE. 


Ar dusk, on the evening of St. Valentine’s Day, Boldwood sat down to 
supper as usual, by a beaming fire of aged logs. Upon the mantel-shelf 
before him was a time-piece, surmounted by a spread eagle, and upon the 
eagle’s wings was the letter Bathsheba had sent. Here the bachelor’s gaze 
was continually fastening itself, till the large red seal became as a blot 
of blood on the retina of his eye; and as he eat and drank he still read 
in fancy the words thereon, although they were too remote for his sight, 


“ Plarry me.” 


The pert injunction was like those crystal substances, which, colourless 
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themselves, assume the tone of objects about them. Here, in the quiet 
of Boldwood’s parlour, where everything that was not grave was extraneous, 
and where the atmosphere was that of a Puritan Sunday lasting all the 
week, the letter and its dictum changed their tenor from the thoughtless- 
ness of their origin to a deep solemnity, imbibed from their accessories 
now. 

Since the receipt of the missive in the morning, Boldwood had felt the 
spherical completeness of his existence heretofore to be slowly spreading 
into an abnormal distortion in the particular direction of an ideal passion. 
The disturbance was as the first floating weed to Columbus—the con- 
temptibly little suggesting possibilities of the infinitely great. 

The letter must have had an origin and a motive. That the latter was 
of the smallest magnitude compatible with its existence at all, Boldwood, of 
course, did not know. And such an explanation did not strike him as a 
possibility even. It is foreign to a mystified condition of mind to realise of 
the mystifier that the very dissimilar processes of approving a course sug- 
gested by circumstance, and striking out a course from inner impulse and 
intention purely, would look the same in the result. The vast difference 
between starting a train of events, and directing into a particular groove a 
series already started, is rarely apparent to the person confounded by the 
issue. 

When Boldwood went to bed, he placed the valentine in the corner 
of the looking-glass. _He was conscious of its presence, even when his 
back was turned upon it. It was the first time in Boldwood’s life that 
such an event had occurred. The same fascination that caused him to think 
it an act which had a deliberate motive prevented him from regarding it as 
an impertinence. He looked again at the direction. The mysterious 
influences of night invested the writing with the presence of the unknown 
writer. Somebody’s—some woman’s—hand had travelled softly over the 
paper bearing his name: her unrevealed eyes had watched every curve as 
she formed it: her brain had seen him in imagination the while. Why 
should she have imagined him? Her mouth—were the lips red or pale, 
plump or creased ?—had curved itself to a certain expression as the pen 
went on—the corners had moved with all their natural tremulousness: 
what had been the expression ? 

The vision of the woman writing, as a supplement to the words 
written, had no individuality. She was a misty shape, and well she might 
be, considering that her original was at that moment sound asleep and 
oblivious of all love and letter-writing under the sky. Whenever Bold- 
wood dozed she took a form, aud comparatively ceased to be a vision : 
when he awoke there was the letter justifying the dream. 

The moon shone to-night, and its light was not of a customary kind. 
His window only admitted a reflection of its rays, and the pale sheen had 
that reversed direction which snow gives, coming upward and lighting up 
his ceiling in a phenomenal way, casting shadows in strange places, and 
putting lights where shadows had used to be. 
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The substance of the epistle had occupied him but little in comparison 
with the fact of its arrival. He suddenly wondered if anything more might 
be found in the envelope than what he had withdrawn. He jumped out 
of bed in the weird light, took the letter, pulled out the flimsy sheet, shook 
the envelope—searched it. Nothing more was there. Boldwood looked, 
as he had a hundred times the preceding day, at the insistent red seal: 
‘¢ Marry me,” he said aloud. 

The solemn and reserved yeoman again closed the letter, and stuck it 
in the frame of the glass. In doing so he caught sight of his reflected 
features, wan in expression, and insubstantial in form. He saw how 
closely compressed was his mouth, and that his eyes were wide-spread and 
vacant. Feeling uncasy and dissatisfied with himself for this nervous 
excitability, he returned to bed. 

Then the dawn drew on. The full power of the clear heaven was not 
equal to that of a cloudy sky at noon, when Boldwood arose and dressed 
himself. He descended the stairs and went out towards the gate of a field 
to the east, leaning over which he paused and looked around. 

It was one of the usual slow sunrises of this time of the year, and the 
sky, pure violet in the zenith, was leaden to the northward, and murky 
to the east, where, over the snowy down or ewe-lease on Weatherbury 
Upper Farm, and apparently resting upon the ridge, the only half of the 
sun yet visible burnt incandescent and rayless, like a red and flameless 
fire shining over a white hearthstone. The whole effect resembled a sun- 
set as childhood resembles age. 

In other directions, the fields and sky Were so much of one colour by 
the snow, that it was difficult in a hasty glance to tell whereabouts the 
horizon occurred; and in general there was here, too, that before- 
mentioned preternatural inversion of light and shade which attends the 
prospect when the garish brightness commonly in the sky is found on 
the earth, and the shades of earth are in the sky. Over the west hung 
the wasting moon, now dull and greenish-yellow, like tarnished brass. 

Boldwood was listlessly noting how the frost had hardened and glazed 
the surface of the snow, till it shone in the red eastern light with the polish 
of marble ; how, in some portions of the slope, withered grass-bents, en- 
cased in icicles, bristled through the smooth wan coverlet in the twisted and 
curved shapes of old Venetian glass, and how the footprints of a few birds, 
which had hopped over the snow whilst it lay in the state of a soft fleece, 
were now frozen to a short permanency. A half-mufiled ncise of light 
wheels interrupted him. Boldwood turned back into the road. It was 
the mail cart—a crazy, two-wheeled vehicle, hardly heavy enough to resist 
a puff of wind. The driver held outa letter. Boldwood seized it and 
opened it, expecting another anonymous one. So greatly are people’s 
ideas of probability a mere sense that precedent will repeat itself, that 
they often do not stop to think whether the fact of an event having once 
occurred is not in many cases the very circumstance which makeg its 
repetition unlikely. 
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‘TI don’t think it is for you, sir,” said the man, when he saw Bold- 
wood’s action. ‘Though there is no name, I think it is for your 
shepherd.” 

Boldwood looked then at the address :— 


To the New Shepherd, 
Weatherbury Farm, 
Near Casterbridge. 


‘*¢ Oh—what a mistake !—it is not mine. Nor is it for my shepherd. 
It is for Miss Everdene’s. You had better take it on to him—Gabriel 
Oak—and say I opened it in mistake.” 

At this moment, on the ridge, up against the blazing sky, a figure was 
visible, like the black snuff in the midst of a candle-flame. Then it 
moved and began to bustle about vigorously from place to place, carrying 
square skeleton masses, which were riddled by the same rays. A small 
figure on all fours followed behind. The tall form was that of Gabriel 
Oak; the small one that of George ; the articles in course of transit were 
hurdles. 

‘¢ Wait,” said Boldwood. ‘‘ That’sthe man on the hill. I'll take the 
letter to him myself.” 

To Boldwood it was now no longer merely a letter to another man. 
It was an opportunity. Exhibiting a face pregnant with intention, he 
entered the snowy field. 

Gabriel, at that minute, descended the hill towards the right. The 
glow stretched down in this direction now, and touched the distant roof 
of Warren’s Malthouse—whither the shepherd was apparently bent. 
Boldwood followed at a distanz.. 
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No. VIII.—Dr. Jonnson’s WRITINGS. 


A book has recently appeared of which it is the professed object to give 
to the modern generation of lazy readers the pith of Boswell’s immortal 
biography. I shall, for sufficient reasons, refrain from discussing the 
merits of the performance. One remark, indeed, may be made in passing. 
The circle of readers to whom such a book is welcome must, of necessity, 
be limited. To the true lovers of Boswell it is, to say the least, super- 
fluous ; the gentlest omissions will alvays mangle some people’s favourite 
passages, and additions, whatever skill they may display, necessarily 
injure that dramatic vivacity which is one of the great charms of the 
original. The most discreet of cicerones is an intruder when we open 
our old favourite and, without further magic, retire into that delicious 
nook of eighteenth-century society. Upon those, again, who cannot 
appreciate the infinite humour of the original, the mere excision of the 
less lively pages will be thrown away. There remains only that narrow 
margin of readers whose appetites, languid but not extinct, can be 
titillated by the promise that they shall not have the trouble of making 
their own selection. Let us wish them good digestions, and, in spite of 
modern changes of fashion, more robust taste for the future. I would 
still hope that to many readers Boswell has been what he has certainly 
been to some, the first writer who gave them a love of English literature, 
and the most charming of all companions long after the bloom of novelty 
has departed. Isubscribe most cheerfully to Mr. Lewes’s statement that 
he estimates his acquaintances according to their estimate of Boswell. A 
man, indeed, may be a good Christian, and an excellent father of a family, 
without loving Johnson or Boswell, for a sense of humour is not one of 
the primary virtues. But Boswell’s is one of the very few books which, 
after many years of familiarity, will still provoke a hearty laugh even in 
the solitude of a study; and the laughter is of that kind which does one 
good. 

I do not wish, however, to pronounce one more eulogy upon an 
old friend, but to say a few words on a question which he sometimes 
suggests. Macaulay’s well-known but provoking essay is more than 
usually lavish in overstrained paradoxes. He has explicitly declared that 
Boswell wrote one of the most charming of books because he was one of 
the greatest of fools. And his remarks suggest, if they do not implicitly 
assert, that Johnson wrote some of the most unreadable of books, 
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although, if not because, he possessed one of the most vigorous intellects 
of the time. Mr. Carlyle has given a sufficient explanation of the first 
paradox ; but the second may justify a little further inquiry. As a general 
rule, the talk of a great man is the reflection of his books. Nothing is 
so false as the common saying that the presence of a distinguished writer 
is generally disappointing. It exemplifies a very common delusion. 
People are so impressed by the disparity which sometimes occurs, that 
they take the exception for the rule. It is, of course, true that a man’s 
verbal utterances may differ materially from his written utterances. He 
may, like Addison, be shy in company; he may, like many retired 
students, be slow in collecting his thoughts; or he may, like Goldsmith, 
be over anxious to shine at all hazards. But a patient observer will even 
then detect the essential identity under superficial differences ; and in 
the majority of cases, as in that of Macaulay himself, the talking and the 
writing are palpably and almost absurdly similar. The whole art of 
criticism consists in learning to know the human being who is partially 
revealed to us in his spoken or his written words. Whatever the means of 
communication, the problem is the same. The two methods of inquiry 
may supplement each other; but their substantial agreement is the test 
of their accuracy. If Johnson, as a writer, appears to us to be a mere 
windbag and manufacturer of sesquipedalian verbiage, whilst, as a talker, 
he appears to be one of the most genuine and deeply feeling of men, we 
may be sure that our analysis has been somewhere defective. The dis- 
crepancy is, of course, partly explained by the faults of Johnson’s style ; 
but the explanation only removes the difficulty a degree further. ‘The 
style is the man” is a very excellent aphorism, though some eminent 
writers have lately pointed out that Buffon’s original remark was le style 
c’est de Vhomme. 'That only proves that, like many other good sayings, 
it has been polished and brought to perfection by the process of attrition 
in numerous minds, instead of being struck out at a blow by a solitary 
thinker. From a purely logical point of view, Buffon may be correct; 
but the very essence of an aphorism is that slight exaggeration which 
makes it more biting whilst less rigidly accurate. According to Buffon, 
the style might belung toa man as his coat or his hat belongs to him. 
There are parasitical writers who, in the old phrase, have ‘formed their 
style,” by the imitation of accepted models, and who have, therefore, 
possessed it only by right of appropriation. Boswell has a discussion as 
to the writers who may have served Johnson in this capacity. But, in 
fact, Johnson, like all other men of strong idiosyncrasy, formed his style 
as he formed his legs. The peculiarities of his limbs were in some degree 
the result of conscious efforts in walking, swimming, and “ buffeting with 
his books.” ‘This development was doubtless more determined by the 
constitution which he brought into the world, and the circumstances 
under which he was brought up. And even that queer Johnsonese, which 
Macaulay supposes him to have adopted in accordance with a more definite 
literary theory, will probably appear to be the natural expression of 
VOL. xxIx.—no, 171. 14, 
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certain innate tendencies, and of the mental atmosphere which he 
breathed from youth. To appreciate fairly the strangely cumbrous form 
of his written speech, we must penetrate more deeply than may at first 
sight seem necessary beneath the outer rind of this literary Behemoth. 
The difficulty of such spiritual dissection is, indeed, very great ; but some 
little light may be thrown upon the subject by following out such indica- 
tions as we possess. 

The talking Johnson is sufficiently familiar to us. So far as Boswell 
needs an interpreter, Mr. Carlyle has done all that can be done. 
He has concentrated and explained what is diffused, and often un- 
consciously indicated, in Boswell’s pages. When reading Boswell, we 
are half ashamed of his power over our sympathies. It is like turning 
over a portfolio of sketches, caricatured, inadequate, and each giving only 
some imperfect aspect of the original. Macaulay’s smart paradoxes only 
increase our perplexity by throwing the superficial contrasts into stronger 
relicf. Mr. Carlyle, with true imaginative insight, gives us at once the 
essence of Johnson; he brings before our eyes the luminous body of 
which we had previously been conscious only by a series of imperfect 
images refracted through a number of distorting media. To render such 
a service effectually is the highest triumph of criticism; and it would be 
impertinent to say again in feebler language what Mr. Carlyle has ex- 
pressed so forcibly. We may, however, recall certain general conclusions 
by way of preface to the problem which he has not expressly considered, 
how far Johnson succeeded in expressing himself through his writings. 

The world, as Mr. Carlyle sees it, is composed, we all know, of two 
classes: there are ‘‘ the dull millions, who, as a dull flock, roll hither and 
thither, whithersoever they are led,” and there are a few superior natures 
who can see and can will. There are, in other words, the heroes, and 
those whose highest wisdom is to be hero-worshippers. Johnson’s glory 
is that he belonged to the sacred band, though he could not claim within 
it the highest, or even a high, rank. In the current dialect, therefore, 
he was “‘ nowise a clothes-horse or patent digester, but a genuine man.”’ 
Whatever the accuracy of the general conception, or of certain corollaries 
which are drawn from it, the application to Johnson explains one main 
condition of his power. Persons of colourless imagination may hold—nor 
will we dispute their verdict—that Mr. Carlyle overcharges his lights and 
shades, and brings his heroes into too startling a contrast with the vulgar 
herd. Yet it is undeniable that the great bulk of mankind are trans- 
mitters rather than originators of spiritual force. Most of us are neces- 
sarily condemned to express our thoughts in formulas which we have 
learnt from others and can but slightly tinge with our feeble personality. 
Nor, as a rule, are we even consistent disciples of any one school of 
thought. What we call our opinions are mere bundles of incoherent 
formule, arbitrarily stitched together because our reasoning faculties are 
too dull to make inconsistency painful. Of the vast piles of books which 
load our libraries, ninety-nine hundredths and more are but printed echoes : 
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and it is the rarest of pleasures to say, here is a distinct record of impres- 
sions at first hand. We commonplace beings are hurried along in the 
crowd, living from hand to mouth on such slices of material and spiritual 
food as happen to drift in our direction, with little more power of taking 
an independent course, or of forming any general theory, than the polyps 
which are carried along by an oceanic current. Ask any man what he 
thinks of the world in which he is placed: whether, for example, it is on 
the whole a scene of happiness or misery, and he will either answer by 
some cut-and-dried fragments of what was once wisdom, or he will confine 
himself to a few incoherent details. He had a good dinner to-day and a 
bad toothache yesterday, and a family afiliction or blessing the day before. 
But he is as incapable of summing up his impressions as an infant of per- 
forming an operation in the differential calculus. It is as rare as it is 
refreshing to find a man who can stand on his own legs and be conscious 
of his own feelings, who is sturdy enough to react as well as to transmit 
action, and lofty enough to raise himself above the hurrying crowd and 
have some distinct belief as to whence it is coming and whither it is going. 
Now Johnson, as one of the sturdiest of mankind, had the power due to a 
very distinct sentiment, if not to a very clear theory, about the world in 
which he lived. It had buffeted him severely enough, and he had formed 
a decisive estimate of its value. He was no man to be put off with mere 
phrases in place of opinions, or to accept doctrines which were not 
capable of expressing genuine emotion. ‘To this it must be added, that 
his emotions were as deep and tender as they were genuine. How sacred 
was his love for his old and ugly wife; how warm his sympathy wherever 
it could be effective ; how manly the self-respect with which he guarded his 
dignity through all the temptations of Grub Street, need not be once more 
pointed out. Perhaps, however, it is worth while to notice the extreme 
rarity of such qualities. Many people, we think, love their fathers. 
Fortunately, that is true; but in how many people is filial affection strong 
enough to overpower the dread of eccentricity? How many men would 
have been capable of doing penance in Uttoxeter market years after 
their father’s death for a long-passed act of disobedience ? Most of us, 
again, would have a temporary emotion of pity for an outcast lying help- 
lessly in the street. We should call the police, or send her in a cab to 
the workhouse, or, at least, write to The Times to denounce the defective 
arrangements of public charity. But it is perhaps better not to ask how 
many good Samaritans would take her on their shoulders to their own 
homes, care for her wants, and put her into a better way of life. 

In the lives of most eminent men we find much good feeling and 
honourable conduct ; but it is an exception, even in the case of good 
men, when we find that a life has been shaped by other than the ordinary 
conventions, or that emotions have dared to overflow the well-worn 
channels of respectability. The love which we feel for Johnson is due 
to the fact that the pivots upon which his life turned are invariably noble 
motives, and not mere obedience to custom. More than one modern 
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writer has expressed a fraternal affection for Addison, and it is justified 
by the kindly humour which breathes through his Lssays. But what 
anecdote of that most decorous and successful person touches our hearts 
or has the heroic ring of Johnson’s wrestlings with adverse fortune ? 
Addison showed how a Christian could die—when his life has run smoothly 
through pleasant places, secretaryships of state, and marriages with 
countesses, and when nothing—except a few overdoses of port wine— 
has shaken his nerves or ruffled his temper. A far deeper emotion rises 
at the deathbed of the rugged old pilgrim, who has fought his way to 
peace in spite of troubles within and without, who has been jeered in 
Vanity Fair and descended into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
escaped with pain and difficulty from the clutches of Giant Despair. 
When the last feelings of such a man are tender, solemn, and simple, 
we feel ourselves in a higher presence than that of an amiable gentleman 
who simply died, as he lived, with consummate decorum. 

On turning, however, from Johnson's life to his writings, from 
Boswell to the Rambler, it must be admitted that the shock is trying 
to our nerves. The Jtambler has, indeed, high merits. The impression 
which it made upon his own generation proves the fact; for the 
reputation, however temporary, was not won by a concession to the 
fashions of the day, but to the influence of a strong judgment utter- 
ing itself through uncouth forms. The melancholy which colours its 
pages is the melancholy of a noble nature. The tone of thought reminds 
us of Bishop Butler, whose writings, defaced by a style even more tiresome, 
though less pompous than Jchnson’s, have owed their enduring reputa- 
tion to a philosophical acuteness in which Johnson was certainly very 
deficient. Both of these great men, however, impress us by their deep 
sense of the evils under which humanity suffers, and their rejection of the 
superficial optimism of the day. Butler’s sadness, undoubtedly, is that of a 
recluse, and Jolnson’s that of a man of the world; but the sentiment is 
fundamentally the same. It may be added, too, that here, as elsewhere, 
Johnson speaks with the sincerity of a man drawing upon his own 
experience. He announces himself as a scholar thrust out upon the world 
rather by necessity than by choice ; and a large proportion of the papers 
dwell upon the various sufierings of the literary class. Nobody could 
speak more feelingly of those sufferings, as no one had a closer personal 
acquaintance with them. But allowing to Johnson whatever credit is due 
to the man who performs one more variation on the old theme, Vanitas 
vanitatum, we must in candour admit that the I’ambler has the one un- 
pardonable fault: it is unreadable. 

What an amazing turn he has for commonplaces! That life is short, 
that marriages from mercenary motives produce unhappiness, that different 
men are virtuous in different degrees, that advice is generally ineffectual, 
that adversity has its uses, that fame is liable to suffer from detraction ;— 
these and a host of other such maxims are of the kind upon which no 
genius and no depth of feeling can confer a momentary interest. Here 
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and there indeed the pompous utterance invests them with an unlucky air 
of absurdity. ‘‘ Tet no man from this time,” is the comment in one of his 
stories, ‘‘ suffer his felicity to depend on the death of his aunt.’’ Every 
actor, of course, uses the same dialect. A gay young gentleman tells us 
that he used to amuse his companions by giving them notice of his friends’ 
oddities. ‘Every man,” he says, ‘‘ has some habitual contortion of body, 
or established mode of expression, which never fails to excite mirth if 
it be pointed out to notice. By premonition of these particularities, 
I secured our pleasantry.”” The feminine characters, Flirtillas, and 
Cleoras, and Euphelias, and Penthesileas, are, if possible, still more 
grotesque. Macaulay remarks that he wears the petticoat with as ill a 
grace as Falstaff himself. The reader, he thinks, will ery out with Sir 
Hugh, ‘I like not when a oman has a great peard! I spy a great peard 
under her muffler.” Oddly enough Johnson gives the very same quota- 
tion ; and goes on to warn his supposed correspondents that Phyllis must 
send no more letters from the Horse Guards; and that Belinda must 
“resign her pretensions to female elegance till she has lived three weeks 
without hearing the politics of Button’s Coffee House.’’ The Doctor was 
probably sensible enough of his own defects. And yet there is still a 
more wearisome set of articles. In accordance with the precedent set by 
Addison, Johnson indulges in the dreariest of allegories. Criticism, we 
are told, was the eldest daughter of Labour and Truth, but at last resigned 
in favour of Time, and left Prejudice and False Taste to reign in company 
with Fraud and Mischief. Then we have the genealogy of Wit and 
Learning, and of Satire, the son of Wit and Malice, and an account of 
their various quarrels, and the decision of Jupiter. Neither are the 
histories of such semi-allegorical personages as Almamoulin, the son of 
Nouradin, or of Anningait and Ayut, the Greenland lovers, much more 
refreshing to modern readers. That Johnson possessed humour of no 
mean order, we know from Boswell; but no critic could have divined his 
power from the clumsy gambols in which he occasionally recreates him- 
self. Perhaps his happiest effort is a dissertation upon the advantage of 
living in garrets; but the humour struggles and gasps dreadfully under 
the weight of words. There are, he says, ‘‘some who would continue 
blockheads, even on the summit of the Andes or the Peak of Teneriffe. 
But let not any man be considered as unimprovable till this potent remedy 
has been tried; for perhaps he was found to be great only in a garret, as 
the joiner of Antsus was rational in no other place but his own shop.” 
How could a man of real power write such unendurable stuff? Or 
how, indeed, could any man come to embody his thoughts in the style of 
which one other sentence will be a sufficient example ? As it is afterwards 
nearly repeated, it may be supposed to have struck his fancy. The re- 
marks of the philosophers who denounce temerity are, he says, ‘‘ too just 
to be disputed and too salutary to be rejected ; but there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous prudence should be incv!cated till courage and 
enterprise are wholly repressed and the mind congested in perpetual in- 
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activity by the fatal influence of frigorifick wisdom.” Is there not some 
danger, we ask, that the mind will be benumbed into perpetual torpidity by 
the influence of this soporific sapience? It is still true, however, that 
this Johnsonese, so often burlesqued and ridiculed, was, as far as we can 
judge, a genuine product. Macaulay says that it is more offensive than 
the mannerism of Milton or Burke, because it is a mannerism adopted on 
principle and sustained by constant effort. Facts do not confirm the 
theory. Milton's prose style seems to be the result of a conscious effort 
to run English into classical moulds. Burke’s mannerism does not ap- 
pear in his early writings, and we can trace its development from the 
imitation of Bolingbroke to the last declamation against the Revolution. 
But Johnson seems to have written Johnsonese from his cradle. In his 
first original composition, the preface to Father Lobo’s Abyssinia, the 
style is as distinctive as in the Rambler. The Parliamentary reports in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine make Pitt and Fox* express sentiments 
which are probably their own in language which is as unmistakeably 
Johnson’s. It is clear that his style, good or bad, was the same from his 
earliest efforts. It is only in his last book, the Lives of the Poets, that 
the mannerism, though equally marked, is so far subdued as to be tolerable. 
What he himself called his habit of using ‘too big words and too many 
of them ”’ was no affectation, but as much the result of his special idio- 
syncrasy as his queer gruntings and twitchings. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
indeed maintained, and we may believe so attentive an observer, that his 
strange physical contortions were the result of bad habit, not of actual 
disease. Johnson, he said, could sit as still as other people when his 
attention was called to it. And possibly, if he had tried, he might have 
avoided the fault of making ‘little fishes talk like whales.” But how 
did the bad habits arise? According to Boswell, Johnson professed to 
have ‘‘formed his style” partly upon Sir W. Temple and on ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Proposal for his Dictionary.”” The statement was obviously mis- 
interpreted: but there is a glimmering of truth in the theory that the 
‘* style was formed ’’—so far as those words have any meaning—on the 
‘‘ giants of the seventeenth century,” and especially upon Sir Thomas 
Browne. Johnson's taste, in fact, had led him to the study of writers in 
many ways congenial to him. His favourite book, as we know, was 
Burton’s Anatony of Melancholy. The pedantry did not repel him; 
the weighty thought rightly attracted him ; and the more complex struc- 
ture of sentence was perhaps a pleasant contrast to an ear saturated with 
the Gallicized neatness of Addison and Pope. Unluckily, the secret of 
the old majestic cadence was hopelessly lost. Johnson, though spiritually 
akin to the giants, was the firmest ally and subject of the diver-fish 
dynasty which supplanted them. The very faculty of hearing seems to 
change in obedience to some mysterious law at different stages of intel- 
Iectual development; and that which to one generation is delicious music 





* See, for example, the great debate on February 13th, 1741. 
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is to another a mere droning of bagpipes or the grinding of monotonous 
barrel-organs. 

Assuming that a man can find perfect satisfaction in the versification 
of the Essay on Man, we can understand his saying of Lycidas, that 
‘< the diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing.” 
In one of the Ramblers we are informed that the accent in blank verse 
ought properly to rest upon every second syllable throughout the whole 
line. A little variety must, he admits, be allowed to avoid satiety; but 
all lines which do not go in the steady jogtrot of alternate beats, as 
regularly as the piston of a steam-engine, are more or less defective. 
This simple-minded system naturally makes wild work with the poetry 
of the ‘‘ mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies.’’ Milton’s harsh cadences 
are indeed excused on the odd ground, that he who was “vindicating the 
ways of God to man” might have been condemned for ‘lavishing much 
of his attention upon syllables and sounds.” Moreover, the poor man 
did his best by introducing sounding proper names, even when they 
‘‘added little music to hispoem.’’ An example of this feeble, though 
well-meant expedient, being the passage about the moon, which— 

the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening, from the top of Fiesole 
Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, &c. 


This profanity passed at the time for orthodoxy. But the misfortune 
was, that Johnson, unhesitatingly subscribing to the rules of Queen Anne’s 
critics, is always instinctively feeling after the grander effects of the 
old school. Nature prompts him to the stateliness of Milton, whilst 
Art orders him to deal out long and short syllables alternately, and 
to make them up in parcels of ten, and then tie the parcels together in 
pairs by the help of arhyme. The natural utterance of a man of strong 
perceptions, but of unwieldy intellect, of a melancholy temperament, and 
capable of very deep, but not vivacious emotions, would be in stately and 
elaborate phrases. This style was not more distinctly a work of art than 
the style of Browne or Milton, but, unluckily, it was a work of bad art. 
He had the misfortune, not so rare as it may sound, to be born in the 
wrong century ; and is, therefore, a giant in fetters; the amplitude of 
stride is still there, but it is checked into mechanical regularity. A 
similar phenomenon is observable in other writers of the time. The 
blank verse of Young, for example, is generally set to Pope’s tune with 
the omission of the rhymes; whilst Thomson, revolting more or less 
consciously against the canons of his time, too often falls into more pom- 
pous mouthing. Shaftesbury, in the previous generation, trying to write 
poetical prose, becomes as pedantic as Jobnson, though in a different 
style; and Gibbon’s mannerism is a familiar example of a similar escape 
from a monotonous simplicity into awkward complexity. Such writers 
are like men who have been chilled by what Johnson would call the 
*‘frigorifick”’ influence of the classicism of their fathers, and whose numbed 
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limbs move stiffly and awkwardly in a first attempt to regain the old 
liberty. The form, too, of the Rambler is unfortunate. Johnson has 
always Addison before his eyes ; to whom it was formerly the fashion to 
compare him for the same excellent reason which has recently suggested 
comparisons between Dickens and Thackeray, namely, that their works 
were published in the same external shape. Unluckily, Johnson gave too 
much excuse for the comparison by really imitating Addison. He has to 
make allegories, and to give lively sketches of feminine peculiarities, and 
to ridicule social foibles of which he was, at most, a distant observer. 
The inevitable consequence is, that though here and there we catch a 
glimpse of the genuine man, we are, generally, too much provoked by the 
awkwardness of his costume to be capable of enjoying or even reading him. 

In some of his writings, however, Johnson manages, to a certain 
extent, to throw off these impediments. In his deep capacity for sym- 
pathy and reverence we recognize some of the elements that go to the 
making of a poet. He is always a man of intuitions rather than of dis- 
cursive intellect; often keen of vision, though wanting in analytical 
power. For poetry, indeed, as it is often understood now, or even as it 
was understood by Pope, he had little enough qualification. He had not 
the intellectual vivacity implied in the marvellously neat workmanship of 
Pope, and still less the delight in all natural and artistic beauty which we 
generally take to be essential to poctic excellence. His contempt for 
Lycidas is sufficiently significant upon that head. Still more charac- 
teristic is the incapacity to understand Spenser, which comes out inci- 
dentally in his remarks upon some of those imitations, which even in the 
middle of the eighteenth century showed that the sensibility to the purest 
form of poetry was not quite extinct amongst us. But there is a poetry, 
though we sometimes seem to forget it, which is the natural expression of 
deep moral sentiment; and of this Johnson has written enough to reveal 
very genuine power. The touching verses upon the death of Levett are 
almost as pathetic as Cowper; and fragments of the two imitations of 
Juvenal have struck deep enough to be not quite forgotten. We still 
quote the lines about pointing a moral and adorning a tale, which conclude 
a really noble passage. We are too often reminded of his melancholy 
musings over the 


Fears of the brave and follies of the wise, 


and a few of the concluding lines of the Vanity of Human Wishes, in 
which he answers the question whether man must of necessity 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate, 


in helplessness and ignorance, may have something of a familiar ring. 
We are to give thanks, he says, 


For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind nature’s signal for retreat ; 
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These goods for man, the laws of heaven ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain, 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she dces not find. 
Some of these lines, if I am not mistaken, are noble in expression, as well as 
lofty and tender in feeling. Johnson, like Wordsworth, or even more deeply 
than Wordsworth, had felt all the ‘* heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world ;” and, though he stumbles a little in the narrow limits 
of his versification, he bears himself nobly, and manages to put his heart 
into his poetry. Coleridge’s paraphrase of the well-known lines, ‘‘ Let 
observation with extensive observation, observe mankind from China to 
Peru,” would prevent us from saying that he had shaken off his verbiage. 
He has not the felicity of Goldsmith’s T'raveller; but his ponderous lines 
show genuine vigour, and can be excluded from poetry only by the help 
of an arbitrary classification. 

The fullest expression, however, of Johnson's feeling is undoubtedly 
to be found in Rasselas. The inevitable comparison with Voltaire’s 
Candide, which, by an odd coincidence, appeared almost simultaneously, 
suggests some curious reflections. The resemblance between the moral 
of the two books is so strong that, as Johnson remarked, it would have 
been difficult not to suppose that one had given a hint to the other but 
for the chronological difficulty. The contrast, indeed, is as marked as the 
likeness. Candide is not adapted for family reading, whereas Ivasselas might 
be a textbook for young ladies studying English in a convent. Candide, 
whatever the disgust which it may cause, not only to the orthodox but 
to the reverent mind, is a marvel of clearncss and vivacity; whereas to 
read Rasselas is about as exhilarating as to wade knee-deep through a sandy 
desert. Voltaire and Johnson, however, the great sceptic and the last 
of the true old Tories, coincide pretty well in their view of the world, and in 
the remedy which they suggest. The world is, they agree, full of misery, and 
the optimism which would deny the reality of the misery is childish. 1 
faut cultiver notre jardin is the last word of Candide, and Johnson’s teaching, 
both here and elsewhere, may be summed up in the words ‘‘ Work, and 
don’t whine.’’ It need not be considered here, nor, perhaps, is it quite 
plain, what speculative conclusions Voltaire meant to draw from his teaching. 
The peculiarity of Johnson is that he is apparently indifferent to any such 
conclusion. A doginatic assertion that the world is on the whole a scene 
of misery, may be pressed into the service of different philosophies. John- 
son asserted the opinion resolutely, both in writing and in conversation, 
but apparently never troubled himself with any inferences but such as 
have a directly practical tendency. He was no * speculatist ’—a word 
which now strikes us as having an American twang, but which was familiar 
to the lexicographer. His only excursion to the borders of such regions 
was in the very forcible review of Soane Jenyns, who had made a jaunty 
attempt to explain the origin of evil by the help of a few of Pope’s epigrams. 
Johnson’s sledge-hammer smashes his flimsy platitudes to pieces with an 
energy too good forsuch a foe. For speculation, properly so called, there 
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was no need. The review, like Rasselas, is simply a vigorous protest 
against the popular attempt to make things pleasant by a feeble dilution 
of the most watery kind of popular preaching. He has no trouble in re- 
marking that the evils of poverty are not alleviated by calling it ‘‘ want of 
riches,” and that there is a poverty which involves want of necessaries. 
Such consolation, indeed, came rather awkwardly from the elegant country 
gentleman to the poor scholar who had just known by experience what it 
was to live upon fourpence-halfpenny a day. Johnson resolutely looks 
facts in the face, and calls ugly things by their right names. Men, he 
tells us over and over again, are wretched, and there is no use in denying 
it. This doctrine appears in his familiar talk, and even in the papers 
which he meant to be light reading. He begins the prologue to a comedy 
with the words :-— 

Pressed with the load of life, the weary mind 

Surveys the general toil of human kind. 


In the Life of Savage he makes the common remark that the lives of many 
of the greatest teachers of mankind have been miserable. The explanation 
to which he inclines is that they have not been more miserable than their 
neighbours, but that their misery has been more conspicuous. His melan- 
choly view of life may have been caused simply by his unfortanate con- 
stitution ; for everybody sees in the disease of his own liver a disorder of the 
universe ; but it was also intensified by the natural reaction of a powerful 
nature against the fluent optimism of the time, which expressed itself in 
Pope’saphorism, Whatever is, is right. The strongest men of the time revolted 
against that attempt to cure a deep-seated disease by a few fine speeches. 
The form taken by Johnson’s revolt is characteristic. His nature was too 
tender and too manly to incline to Swift’s misanthropy. Men might be 
wretched, but he would not therefore revile them as filthy Yahoos. He 
was too reverent and cared too little for abstract thought to share the 
scepticism of Voltaire. In this miserable world the one worthy object of 
ambition is to do one’s duty, and the one consolation deserving the name 
is to be found in religion. That Johnson’s religious opinions sometimes 
took the form of rather grotesque superstition may be true ; and it is easy 
enough to ridicule some of its manifestations. He took the creed of his 
day without much examination of the evidence upon which its dogmas 
rested ; but a writer must be thoughtless indeed who was more inclined to 
laugh at his superficial oddities, than to admire the reverent spirit and the 
brave self-respect with which he struggled through a painful life. The 
protest of Rasselas against optimism is therefore radically different from 
the protest of Voltaire. The Frenchman is aiming, with an irritating flip- 
pancy, though not without quick feeling, at popular theology ; the English- 
man desires to impress upon us the futility of all human enjoyments, 
with a view to deepen the solemnity of our habitual tone of thought. It 
is true, indeed, that the evil is dwelt upon more forcibly than the remedy. 
The book is all the more impressive. We are almost appalled by the 
gloomy strength which sees so forcibly the misery of the world and rejects 
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so unequivocally all the palliatives of sentiment and philosophy. The 
melancholy is intensified by the ponderous style, which suggests a man 
weary of a heavy burden. The air seems to be filled with what Johnson 
once called ‘‘inspissated gloom.’”’ Jasselas, one may say, has a narrow 
escape of being a great book, though it is ill calculated for the hasty 
readers of to-day. Indeed, the defects are serious enough. The class of 
writing to which it belongs demands a certain dramatic picturesqueness 
to point the moral effectively. Not only the longwinded sentences, but 
the slow evolution of thought and the deliberation with which he works 
out his pictures of misery, make the general effect dull beside such 
books as Candide or Gulliver's Travels. A touch of epigrammatic exag- 
geration is very much needed; and yet anybody who has the courage to 
read it through will admit that Johnson is not an unworthy guide into 
those gloomy regions of imagination, which we all visit sometimes, and 
which it is as well to visit in good company. 

After his fashion, Johnson isa fair representative of Greatheart. His 
melancholy is distinguished from that of feebler men by the strength of 
the conviction that ‘‘it will do no good to whine.”” We know his view of 
the great prophet of the Revolutionary school. ‘ Rousseau,” he said to 
Boswell’s astonishment, ‘is a very bad man. Iwould sooner sign a 
sentence for his transportation than that of any felon who has gone from 
the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him work 
in the plantations.” That is a fine specimen of the good Johnsonese 
prejudices of which we hear so much; and, of course, it is easy to infer 
that Johnson was an ignorant bigot, who had not in any degree taken the 
measure of the great moving forces of his time. Nothing, indeed, can be 
surer than that Johnson cared very little for the new gospel of the rights 
of man. His truly British contempt for all such fancies (‘ for anything I 
see,” he once said, ‘foreigners are fools’’) is one of his strongest 
characteristics. Now, Rousseau and his like took a view of the world as 
it was quite as melancholy as Johnson’s. They inferred that it ought to 
be turned upside down, assured that the millennium would begin as soon 
as a few revolutionary dogmas were accepted. All their remedies appeared 
to the excellent Doctor as so much of that cant of which it was a man’s 
first duty to clear his mind: The evils of life were far too deeply seated 
to be caused or cured by kings or demagogues. One of the most popular 
commonplaces of the day was the mischief of luxury. That we were 
all on the high road to ruin on account of our wealth, our corruption, and 
the growth of the national debt, was the text of any number of political 
agitators. The whole of this talk was, to his mind, so much whining and 
cant. Luxury did no harm, and the mass of the people, as indeed was 
in one sense obvious enough, had only too little of it. The pet ‘‘ state 
of nature’’ of theorists was a silly figment. The genuine savage was little 
better than an animal; and a savage woman, whose contempt for 
civilized life had prompted her to escape to the forest, was simply 
a ‘speaking cat.’’ The natural equality of mankind was mere moon- 
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shine, So far is it from being true, he says, that no two people 
can be together for half an hour without one acquiring an evident 
superiority over the other. Subordination is an essential element of 
human happiness. A Whig stinks in his nostrils because to his eye 
modern Whiggism is ‘‘a negation of all principles.” As he said of 
Priestley’s writings, it unsettles everything and settles nothing. ‘He is 
a cursed Whig, a bottomless Whig as they all are now,” was his description 
apparently of Burke. Order, in fact, is a vital necessity ; what particular 
form it may take matters comparatively little; and therefore all revolu- 
tionary dogmas were chimerical as an attack upon the inevitable conditions 
of life and mischievous so far as productive of useless discontent. We 
need not ask what mixture of truth and falsehood there may be in these 
principles. Of course, a Radical, or even a respectable Whig, like 
Macaulay, who believed in the magical efficacy of the British Constitution, 
might shriek or laugh at such doctrine. Johnson’s political pamphlets, 
besides the defects natural to a writer who was only a politician by acci- 
dent, advocate the most retrograde doctrines. Nobody at the present day 
thinks that the Stamp Act was an admirable or justifiable measure ; or 
would approve of telling the Americans that they ought to have been 
grateful for their long exemption instead of indignant at the imposition. 
“We do not put a calf into the plough ; we wait till he is an ox ’’—was 
not a judicious taunt. He was utterly wrong; and, if everybody who is 
utterly wrong in a political controversy deserves unmixed contempt, there 
is no more to be said forhim. We might indeed argue that Johnson was 
in some ways entitled to the sympathy of enlightened people. His hatred 
of the Americans was complicated by his hatred of slaveowners. He 
anticipated Lincoln in proposing the emancipation of the negroes as a 
military measure. His uniform hatred for the slave trade scandalised poor 
Boswell, who held that its abolition would be equivalent to ‘‘ shutting the 
gates of mercy on mankind.”’ His language about the blundering tyranny 
of the English rule in Ireland would satisfy Mr. Froude, though he would 
hardly have loved a Home Ruler. He denounces the frequency of capital 
punishment and the harshness of imprisonment for debt, and he invokes a 
compassionate treatment of the outcasts of our streets as warmly as the 
more sentimental Goldsmith. His conservatism may be at times obtuse, 
but it is never of the cynical variety. He hates cruelty and injustice as 
righteously as he hates anarchy. Indeed, Johnson’s contempt for mouth- 
ing agitators of the Wilkes and Junius variety is one which may be shared 
by most thinkers who would not accept his principles. There is a vigorous 
passage in the False Alarm which is scarcely unjust to the patriots of 
the day. He describes the mode in which petitions are generally got up. 
They are sent from town to town, and the people flock to see what is to 
be sent to the king. ‘‘ One man signs because he hates the Papists; an- 
other because he has vowed destruction to the turnpikes; one because it 
will vex the parson ; another because he owes his landlord nothing; one 
because he is rich ; another because he is poor; one to show that he is 
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not afraid, and another to show that he can write.” The people, he 
thinks, are as well off as they are likely to be under any form of govern- 
ment ; and grievances about general warrants or the rights of juries in 
libel cases are not really felt so long as they have enough to eat and 
drink and wear. The error, we may probably say, was less in the con- 
tempt for a very shallow agitation than in the want of perception that 
deeper causes of discontent were accumulating in the background. Wilkes 
in himself was a worthless demagogue ; but Wilkes was the straw carried by 
the rising tide of revolutionary sentiment, to which Johnson was entirely 
blind. Yet whatever we may think of his political philosophy, the value 
of these solid sturdy prejudices is undeniable. To the fact that Johnson 
was the typical representative of a large class of Englishmen we owe it 
that the Society of Rights did not develope into a Jacobin Club. The fine 
phrases on which Frenchmen became intoxicated never turned the heads 
of men impervious to abstract theories and incapable of dropping sub- 
stances for shadows. There are evils in each temperament; but it is as 
well that some men should carry into politics that rooted contempt for 
whining which lay so deep in Johnson’s nature. He scorned the sickli- 
ness of the Rousseau school as, in spite of his constitutional melancholy, 
he scorned valetudinarianism whether of the bodily or the spiritual order. 
He saw evil enough in the world to be heartily, at times too roughly, im- 
patient of all fine ladies who made a luxury of grief or of demagogues 
who shrieked about theoretical grievances which did not sensibly affect the 
happiness of one man in athousand. The lady would not have time to nurse 
her sorrows if she had been a washerwoman; the grievances with which 
the demagogues yelled themselves hoarse could hardly be distinguished 
amidst the sorrows of the vast majority condemned to keep starvation at 
bay by unceasing labour. His incapacity for speculation makes his 
pamphlets worthless beside Burke’s philosophical discourses; but the 
treatment, if wrong and defective on the theoretical side, is never con- 
temptible. Here, as elsewhere, he judges by his intuitive aversions. He 
rejects too hastily whatever seems insipid or ill-flavoured to his spiritual 
appetite. Like all the shrewd and sensible part of mankind, he con- 
demns as mere moonshine what may be really the first faint dawn of a 
new daylight. But then his intuitions are noble, and his fundamental 
belief is the vital importance of order, of religion, and of morality, 
coupled with a profound conviction, surely not erroneous, that the chief 
sources of human suffering lie far deeper than any of the remedies pro- 
posed by constitution-mongers and fluent theorists. The literary version 
of these prejudices, or principles, is given most explicitly in the Lives of 
the Poets—the book which is now the most readable of Johnson's per- 
formances, and which most frequently recalls his conversational style. 
Indeed, it is an admirable book in its way, and but for one or two defects 
might enjoy a much more decided vitality. It is full of shrewd sonse 
and righteous as well as keen estimates of men and things. The Life 
of Savage, written in earlier times, is the best existing portrait of that 
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large class of authors who, in Johnson’s phrase, “ hung loose upon 
society’ in the days of the Georges. The lives of Pope, Dryden, and 
others have scarcely been superseded, though much fuller information has 
since come to light ; and they are all well worth reading. But the cri- 
ticism, like the politics, is woefully out of date. Johnson’s division 
between the shams and the realities deserves all respect in both cases, 
but in both cases he puts many things on the wrong side of the dividing 
line. His hearty contempt for sham pastorals and sham love-poetry will 
be probably shared by modern readers. ‘‘ Who will hear of sheep and 
goats and myrtle bowers and purling rivulets through five acts? Such 
scenes please barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the 
dawn of life; but will be for the most part thrown away as men grow 
wise and nations grow learned.”” But elsewhere he blunders into ter- 
rible misapprehensions. Where he errs by simply repeating the accepted 
rules of the Pope school, he for once talks mere second-hand nonsense. 
But his independent judgments are interesting even when erroneous. 
His unlucky assault upon Lycidas, already noticed, is generally dismissed 
with a pitying shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ Among the flocks and copses 
and flowers appear the heathen deities; Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and 
Z£olus, with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a college easily 
supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, or less exercise invention, 
than to tell how a shepherd has lost his companion, and must now feed 
his flocks alone; how one god asks another god what has become of 
Lycidas, and how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves can excite 
no sympathy, he who thus praises will confer no honour.” 

Of course every tyro in criticism has his answer ready; he can 
discourse about the esthetic tendencies of the Renaissance period, and 
explain the necessity of placing oneself at a writer’s point of view, and 
entering into the spirit of the time. He will add, perhaps, that Lycidas 
is a test of poetical feeling, and that he who does not appreciate its 
exquisite melody has no music in his soul. The same writer who will 
tell us all this, and doubtless with perfect truth, would probably have 
adopted Pope or Johnson’s theory with equal confidence if he had 
lived in the last century. Lycidas repelled Johnson by incongruities, 
which from his point of view were certainly offensive. Most modern 
readers, I will venture to suggest, feel the same annoyances, though 
they have not the courage to avow them freely. If poetry is to be 
judged exclusively by the simplicity and force with which it ex- 
presses sincere emotion, Lycidas would hardly convince us of Milton’s 
profound sorrow for the death of King, and must be condemned accord- 
ingly. To the purely pictorial or musical effects of a poem Johnson was 
nearly blind; but that need not suggest a doubt as to the sincerity of his 
love for the poetry which came within the range of his own sympathies. 
Every critic is in effect criticizing himself as well as his author; and I 
confess that to my mind an obviously sincere record of impressions, how- 
ever onesided they may be, is infinitely refreshing, as revealing at least 
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the honesty of the writer. The ordinary run of criticism generally implies 
nothing but the extreme desire of the author to show that he is open to 
the very last new literary fashion. I should welcome a good assault upon 
Shakspeare which was not prompted by a love of singularity; and there 
are half-a-dozen popular idols—I have not the courage to name them— 
upon whom I could witness a genuine attack with entire equanimity, not 
to say some complacency. If Johnson’s blunder in this case implied 
sheer stupidity, one can only say that honest stupidity is a much better 
thing than clever insincerity or fluent repetition of second-hand dogmas. 
But in fact, this dislike of Lyotdas, and a good many instances of critical 
incapacity might be added, is merely a misapplication of a very sound 
principle. The hatred of cant and humbug and affectation of all vanity 
is a most salutary ingredient even in poetical criticism. Johnson, with 
his natural ignorance of that historical method, the exaltation of which 
threatens to become a part of our contemporary cant, made the pardonable 
blunder of supposing that what would have been gross affectation in Gray 
must have been affectation in Milton. His ear had been too much cor- 
rupted by the contemporary school to enable him to recognize beauties 
which would even have shone through some conscious affectation. He 
had the rare courage—for, even then, Milton was one of the tabooed 
poets—to say what he thought as forcibly as he could say it; and he has 
suffered the natural punishment of plain speaking. It must, of course, be 
admitted that a book embodying such principles is doomed to become 
more or less obsolete, like his political pamphlets. And yet, as signifi- 
cant of the writer’s own character, as containing many passages of sound 
judgment, expressed in forcible language, it is still, though not a great 
book, really impressive within the limits of its capacity. 

After this imperfect survey of Johnson’s writings, it only remains to 
be noticed that all the most prominent peculiarities are the very same 
which give interest to his spoken utterances. The doctrine is the same, 
though the preacher’s manner has changed. His melancholy is not so 
heavy-eyed and depressing in his talk, for we catch him at moments of 
excitement ; but it is there, and sometimes bursts out emphatically and 
unexpectedly. The prospect of death often clouds his mind, and he 
bursts into tears when he thinks of his past sufferings. His sacred love 
of truth and uncompromising hatred of cant in all its innumerable trans- 
mutations, prompts half his most characteristic sayings. His queer 
prejudices take a humorous form and give a delightful zest to his conver- 
sation. His contempt for abstract speculation comes out when he 
vanquishes Berkeley, not with a grin, but by ‘‘striking his foot with 
mighty force against a large stone.” His arguments, indeed, never seem 
to have owed much to what is generally meant by logic. He scarcely 
waits till his pistol misses fire to knock you down with the butt-end. 
The merit of his best sayings is not that they compress an argument into 
a phrase, but that they are vivid expressions of an intuitive judgment. 
In other words, they are always humorous rather than witty. He holds 
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his own belief with so vigorous a grasp that all argumentative devices for 
loosening it seem to be thrown away. As Boswell says, he is through 
your body in an instant without any preliminary parade; he gives a 
deadly lunge, but cares little for skill of fence. ‘‘ We know we are free 
and there’s an end of it’’ is his characteristic summary of a perplexed 
bit of metaphysics; and he would evidently have no patience to wander 
through the labyrinths in which men like Jonathan Edwards delighted to 
perplex themselves, We should have been glad to see a fuller report of 
one of those conversations in which Burke ‘‘ wound into a subject like a 
serpent,” and contrast his method with Johnson’s downright hitting. 
Boswell had not the power, even if he had the will, to give an adequate 
account of such a ‘‘ wit combat.” 

That such a mind should express itself most forcibly in speech is 
intelligible enough. Conversation was to him not merely a contest, but 
a means of escape from himself. ‘‘ I may be cracking my joke,” he said 
to Boswell, ‘‘ and cursing the sun: Sun, howI hate thy beams!” The 
phrase sounds exaggerated, but it was apparently his settled conviction 
that the only remedy for melancholy, except indeed the religious remedy, 
was in hard work or in the rapture of conversational strife. His little 
circle of friends called forth his humour as the House of Commons excited 
Chatham’s eloquence; and both of them were inclined to mouth too 
much when deprived of the necessary stimulus. Chatham’s set speeches 
were as pompous as Johnson’s deliberate writing. They resemble the 
chemical bodies which acquire entirely new properties when raised beyond 
a certain degree of temperature. Indeed, we frequently meet touches of 
the conversational Johnson in his controversial writing. Tazation no 
Tyranny is at moments almost as pithy as Swift, though the style is 
never so simple. The celebrated Letter to Chesterfield, and the letter in 
which he tells MacPherson that he will not be ‘deterred from detecting 
what he thinks a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian,” are as good 
specimens of the smashing repartee as anything in Boswell’s reports. 
Nor, indeed, dees his pomposity sink to mere verbiage so often as 
might be supposed. It is by no means easy to translate his ponderous 
phrases into simple words without losing some of their meaning. The 
structure of the sentences is compact, though they are too elaborately 
balanced and stuffed with superfluous antitheses. The language might be 
simpler, but it is not a mere sham aggregation of words. His written 
style, however faulty in other respects, is neither slipshod nor ambiguous, 
and passes into his conversational style by imperceptible degrees. The 
radical identity is intelligible, though the superficial context is certainly 
curious. We may perhaps say that his century, unfavourable to him as a 
writer, gave just what he required for talking. If, as is sometimes said, the 
art of conversation is disappearing, it is because society has become too 
large and diffuse. The good talker, as, indeed, the good artist of every 
kind, depends upon the tacit cooperation of the social medium. The chorus, 
as, indeed, Johnson has shown very well in one of the Ramblers, is 
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quite as essential as the main performer. Nobody talks well in London, 
because everybody has constantly to meet a fresh set of interlocutors, and 
is as much put out as a musician who has to be always learning a new 
instrument. A literary dictator has ceased to be a possibility, so far as 
direct personal influence is concerned. In the club Johnson knew how 
every blow would tell, and in the rapid thrust and parry dropped the 
heavy style which mufiled his utterances in print. He had to deal with 
eoncrete illustratioas, instead of expanding into platitudinous generalities. 
The obsolete theories which impair the value of his criticism and his 
politics, become amusing in the form of pithy sayings, though they weary 
us when asserted in new expositions. His greatest literary effort, the 
Dictionary, has of necessity become antiquated in use, and, in spite 
of the intellectual vigour indicated, can hardly be commended for popular 
reading. And thus but for the inimitable Boswell, it must be admitted 
that Johnson would probably have sunk very deeply into oblivion. A few 
good sayings would have been preserved by Mrs. Thrale and others, or have 
been handed down by tradition, and doubtless assigned in process of time 
to Sydney Smith and other conversational celebrities. A few couplets from 
the Vanity of Human Wishes would not yet have been submerged, and 
curious readers would have recognised the power of Rassclas, and been 
delighted with some shrewd touches in the Lives of the Pocts. But with 
all desire to magnify critical insight, it must be admitted that that man 
would have shown singular penetration, and been regarded as an eccentric 
commentator, who had divined the humour and the fervour of mind which 
lay hid in the remains of the huge lexicographer. And yet when we 
have once recognised his power, we can see it everywhere indicated in his 
writings, though by an unfortunate fatality the style or the substance 
was always so deeply affected by the faults of the time, that the product 
is never thoroughly sound. His tenacious conservatism caused him to 
cling to decaying materials for the want of anything better, and he has 
suffered the natural penalty. He was a great force wasted, so far as 
literature was concerned, because the fashionable costume of the day 
hampered the free exercise of his powers, and because the only creeds to 
which he could attach himself were in the phase of decline and inanition. 
A century earlier or later he might have succeeded in expressing himself 
through books as well as through his talk; but it is not given to us to 
choose the time of our birth, and some very awkward consequences follow. 
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On the Side of the Raids. 


te 


Ir we grant that all laws and social conditions are the result of experiment 
and growth, and are therefore neither divine nor unelastic, we must regard 
certain class changes into which we are drifting as things to be accepted, 
not fought against, and hold it wiser to make the best of them rather 
than the worst. The subversion of present arrangements is not neces- 
sarily unrighteous because subversive; it may be just the contrary; 
and such an entire revolution in the relations, say as those between 
masters and servants, probable in the near future, may be the expression 
of a higher sense of justice and sincerity of living than anything we have 
hitherto put into practice. For the present at least we will suppose 
that it is. 

No one is satisfied with things as they are. The masters resent the 
endeavour of servants to better their condition ; the servants resent the 
endeavour of masters to keep them in the old inferior grooves; the first 
complain that servants are not what they were—forgetting to add that 
they themselves too are not what they were; the last regard their em- 
ployers as their enemies ex officio, and their own position in the family as 
that of household Ishmaelites who must fight if they would not be op- 
pressed. They also hold themselves as underpaid and generally ill- 
treated ; and right or wrong they have determined to make better terms 
for themselves than those to which they have been bound heretofore. 

In this age of strikes it seems strange that they have not had a strike 
in the kitchen as well as in the workshops. Perhaps the individual 
character of the service, the isolated position of the servants, the diffi- 
culties of meeting to combine—of fixing on a maximum of work and a 
minimum of wages—of arranging anything like arbitrary details—will 
always prevent an organized strike among them. This, however, may 
take place in a small community of level averages, or in large cities in 
houses of a certain calibre, where the servants are divided into superiors 
and subordinates, and where the work does not overlap in any depart- 
ment. The superior servants of such establishments as these can define 
their terms with more precision than is possible in small middle-class 
houses of two or three maids at most. It is in these very middle-clasg 
houses, however, where the sharpest pinch is felt, and where the greatest 
changes have to come. 

The middle class is comparatively a modern invention, very faintly 
representing the old burghers from which it sprang, and in nothing 
more than in its treatment of servants. If we want to see anything 
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analogous to our own former state of things, we must go abroad, notably 
to France. There we find the bonne treated with a friendliness, a famili- 
arity, and granted personal privileges, unknown to us in England; and 
there service has consequently retained much of that old-world closeness 
of attachment which we have almost entirely lost at home. Here in 
England we have risen above our servants in all the material appliances 
of life, and habits and manners have followed suit. So far from retaining 
anything like friendliness in our personal intercourse, a lady who “ talks 
to her servants” is accounted wanting in propriety of feeling and false to 
the duty she owes her superior position. But we have sought to keep 
them in their old circumstance of inferiority while we have vacated our 
own of kindly companionship. The whole gist of the strife lies in 
this one fact. The home character of domestic service has gone, and 
it is now merely a business without personal affection or individual ties, 
wherein time and labour are carried to the best market and sold for the 
highest price they will fetch, like any other commodities. But employers 
still speak of their servants as ‘‘ dependants on their bounty,” and as 
‘‘ eating their bread all the same,” as when the castle table fed its hordes 
of pauper serfs bound to render the service of their lives in return for 
the coarse means of living liberally tossed to them and the dogs alike ; 
and, though they have abandoned the patriarchal protection of masterhood, 
they still demand the devoted fidelity which was its return. In other 
words, they desire to be free from the obligations of proprietorship while 
retaining the submissive service of slaves. 

Remnants of the absolutism of slavery still linger in the conventional 
arrangements of domestic service. Only in quite exceptional houses are 
servants held to have any rights beyond the elemental ones of food, lodg- 
ing, and wages. The mistress may of her own free grace grant privi- 
leges ; that is another matter; but the kindest-hearted mistress treats it 
as an impertinence when her maids stipulate for rights, say in the matter 
of a fixed holiday; beyond their portion of each Sunday in rotation. 
Servants are assumed to have no right to a holiday save at rare, indeter- 
minate intervals. Yet the confined and incessant nature of their work 
would seem to make frequent breaks almost necessary to their well-being. 
A servant’s work is never done potentially, if even actually. She is liable 
to be rung up at all hours; her very meals are not secure from interrup- 
tion ; she has no time that is absolutely her own; and even her sleep is 
not sacred. In the dead of night something may be wanted, and she 
must get up to bring or to do it. Cau there be a choice of agency be- 
tween a delicate, consumptive maid, fatigued with her day's hard work, 
and a buxom, well-constituted lady, whose greatest exertion has been a 
drive in the park and the handing to her man a few cards to be left at 
friends’ doors? The one is a servant, the other a lady; and physio- 
logical conditions stand nowhere in the face of such divine distinctions. 
Any one who should propose that the heaviest end of the domestic stick 
should be laid on the stoutest shoulders, irrespective of condition, would 
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be laughed at as an impossible dreamer, if not condemned as an un- 
righteous one ; and we might as well talk to a high caste Hindoo of the 
common humanity of a Brahmin and a Pariah as to English gentlefolks 
of the common humanity of a mistress and her maid. Personal fitness and 
natural rights have no place in the artificial arrangements of society, and 
domestic service is no exception to the rule. 

Let us consider for a moment what the life of a servant is, forgetting 
all that we have been taught of the sacredness of present conditions. She 
lives under ground, and she either sleeps underground or just below the 
roof. Damp, drains, want of efficient ventilation, with the constant pre- 
sence of draughts, surround her in winter ; in summer these are supple- 
mented by a furious fire for many hours in the day. Up under the tiles 
she has the bleakest room in winter and the hottest in summer; but 
she is not allowed a fire to warm her chilly garret during the one— 
perhaps indeed her room has no fire-place—and she must gasp through 
the sweltering nights of the other as she best can. Her food is of poorer 
quality and less appetizing than the family’s; for if the bread and meat 
are the same, other things as important are not. She comes up from 
the country and is plunged at once from the fresh air and free expanse of 
her old surroundings into the dismal darkness of a London kitchen. But 
she has come to London, you say, of her own free will, and the bustle 
and brightness of the great city make amends for her dreary “ place.” 
When does she see this bustle, this brightness? On her Sunday out 
the shops are shut; modern housekeeping has done away with personal 
marketing ; and even when she gets the gift of an evening to herself she 
sees things only in the unnatural light of the flaring gas, and if there is 
more rollick in the street there is less amusement. She is not, like the 
French bonne, the companion of her mistress to the lively markets, down 
the gay boulevards, or for long sweet summer hours in the gardens of 
the Tuileries or the Luxembourg. Fresh air and the brisk circulation of 
out-of-door life do not count in England as necessary for our poor maids ; 
as little as the fétes, the sight-seeing, the friendly companionship of 
the mistress, which form the rule of middle-class life in France. We 
are a people of grim caste and stern work, and servants have to yield 
to the social powers above them and work like the rest; only they yield 
more, work harder, and enjoy less, and have infinitely less liberty than 
the rest. 

In no other trade or profession is there such a want of personal free- 
dom, such continuous command, such arbitrary denial as in this. Take 
the list of what is denied in an ordinary well-conducted house. No 
followers, no friends in the kitchen, no laughing to be heard above stairs, 
no romping for young girls to whom romping is an instinct all the same 
as with lambs and kittens, no cessation of work save at meal-times, no 
getting out for half an hour into the bright sunshine save “‘ on the sly,” 
or after the not always pleasant process of asking leave ; and above all, no 
education for the fancy or the intellect beyond a dull magazine for Sunday 
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reading, which is held quite sufficient recreation for lonely Betty moping 
in the dreary kitchen on the afternoon of her Sunday in. All grinding work 
and claustral monotony, with the world seen only through the gratings of 
the area window as the holiday folks flock to and fro—this is English 
domestic service. And then we wonder that our maids, touched by the 
fever of this ardent, restless Present, revolt against it and think their 
condition hard. 

But mistresses say they should be very happy. To be sure they have 
left their friends and associates, their early affections, their treasured 
memories. They are among strangers, hard worked and horribly dull, 
without a friend to whom to cling, only employers to please and strange 
tempers to conciliate. May be they suffer from home-sickness, or from 
heart-sickness, which is worse ; but they are sufficiently fed, they have no 
rents or taxes to meet, their anxieties are few, and their wages are punc- 
tually paid. What more do they want ?—nay, are they not the most to 
be envied of us all? When they havedone their work, is it not pleasure 
enough for these young women in the prime of life, and with the first flush 
of that desire for experience inherent in human nature knocking at their 
hearts, to sit down alone, or two together, in the silent kitchen with a 
basketful of sewing for their evening’s amusement ? Perhaps the family 
keeps a butler whose work scarcely exercises his brawny muscles, and 
whose higher nature is as much considered as the higher nature of the 
beasts in the fatting yard ; perhaps there is a young and sprightly ‘‘ page 
boy” of eighteen or twenty. According to the odd self-complacency of 
English respectability the fact that these young men and women live to- 
gether, ‘‘ under our roof,” is held sufficient guarante2 against everything 
unbecoming. The Refuges tell a different tale; and if we had to go into 
causes, we should find the want of more society and the want of more 
varied pleasures at the root of nine-tenths of the disasters which occur. 

If the pleasures of servants are restricted, so is their sphere of edu- 
cation. Suppose for a moment that Betty was detected in any endeavour 
after improvement beyond the three R.’s ? Suppose she set herself to 
learn French or German, to play the piano, to try her skill in paint and 
crayons? Would it be allowed ? Ithink not. I think that a literary or 
artistic maid would rank as twin-sister with an immoral one, and that if 
she wanted to keep her place she would have to understand that the golden 
apples of the tree of knowledge never grew for her plucking, and that for 
a servant to be educated into the region of thought and the esthetics is a 
monstrosity calling for condemnation and dismissal. Some employers, 
and these by no means the minority, lament that servants are taught even 
to read or write. They maintain that the more ignorant the woman the 
more likely the machine. And a docile machine, a transferable slave— 
that is their ideal of a good servant. Yet there is no valid reason why a 
servant should not be well-educated outside her professional duties— 
duties, let it be remembered, which cultured women consider so miserably 
unsatisfying, they think themselves degraded in performing, but which en 
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revanche are held to be all sufficient for the hearts and brains of their 
poorer sisters. Even intellect and intellectual rights are questions of 
social status in our free England, and poverty has no claim to knowledge. 
Why not? A box of crayons on the kitchen-table in the evening would 
not spoil the pastry in the morning, and a piano below stairs would sound 
no more inharmoniously than a piano above stairs ; and for my own part 
I cannot see why Betty should not utilise her leisure in higher ways than 
that eternal sewing which she generally does so ill. Margaret Clement, 
Sir Thomas More’s “‘ ingenious kinswoman”’ and domestic, was educated 
in the learned languages and liberal sciences equally with his own 
daughters. She corresponded with Erasmus, who praised her letters “ for 
their good sense and chaste Latin,” and the chances are that she could 
make fine bread and hog’s pudding as well as the most ignorant. 

Nor can I understand why Betty may not have her friends and lovers 
to come and see her, poor wench, all the same as they come to see the 
young ladies upstairs; nor why the feelings of the family should be out- 
raged, and propriety along with them, if her merry laugh penetrated even 
to the sacred enclosure of the dining-room and the parlour. This may 
be rank democracy; and democracy is a word of fear to the British 
householder ; but the recognition of human rights seems to me a better 
flag under which to fight than the maintenance of arbitrary arrangements 
by which they are violated. 

It is a heresy, as yet, to maintain that the master exists for the servant 
quite as much as the servant exists for the master. Money is assumed to 
confer more than the mere power to buy the time and labour which others 
have to sell. It is assumed to buy the whole being—liberty, affection, 
mind, freewill, and creed. There are householders who do not allow even 
her own chapel to their maid. She must go to the parish church with 
the family, or she takes no service with them. It is the family they say, 
and the family demands religious uniformity ; that is the suppression of 
inconvenient individualism of conscience below stairs, and minds and souls 
put into the livery which bodies—at least feminine bodies—refuse to wear. 
The employer is absolute, the servant is still only his movable serf from 
whom he demands all he desires, stinting nothing of his own margin while 
giving back only the stipulated convention. Take the case of a family 
where there is illness and no sick-nurse is hired. The servants are ex- 
pected to do their share in the sitting up o’ nights and the extra work 
that must needs be about. And should they refuse they would be consi- 
dered unwomanly and inhuman, and would probably lose their situations 
with a bad mark against their characters. But were they themselves to 
feel ill, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand they 
would be sent to the hospital or their own homes ; and the mistress would 

justify herself for the expulsion in her hour of need of the woman who 
had lost her health in her service—and her friends would justify her too. 
Indeed mistresses speak of their maids’ diseases, for the most part, in an 
injured tone, as if they were personally aggrieved by them, and say with 
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a provoked air, ‘ How tiresome!” when Molly is down with housemaid’s 
knee, or Betty has brought scarlet fever or smallpox—and her own death 
—into the household which has money enough to escape while there is 
yet time and no harm done to the sacred members of the upper chambers. 
Servants have a proverb among themselves, mournfully true and as 
mournfully suggestive: ‘‘ Service is no inheritance.” There is not only 
the demoralising impossibility of drawing any great prizes in the sordid 
lottery of brooms and saucepans into which they have put their all—not 
only the impossibility of chance of making a solid provision for their future, 
save in the case of the upper servants of high class houses—but no length 
or fidelity of services constitutes a claim for support when the working- 
time is over and old age has come on. Even in the case of a nurse who 
stands nearest to the family, and who has to give more than mere time and 
professional deftness—a loving care that wages cannot buy nor repay—if 
she is to the mind of her mistress she is kept during the baby years when 
she is wanted, but no sooner is the nursery empty than she is found super- 
fluous and dismissed. ‘To be sure in some good loving households she is 
made one of the family for her life; but these are comparatively rare 
instances, and, for the most part, Nurse, however devoted she has been, 
is kept just for so long as she is of use in her department and nota 
moment beyond. All her maternal care of the children, her close attend- 
ance that rarely knows a break, the patience she must have with fractious 
tempers—a patience that the mother could not exercise but that she ex- 
pects to buy from a stranger for so much money and other considerations 
—her watchful days and sleepless nights, all are forgotten if a ruffle comes 
upon the smooth surface of the conventional manners prescribed for 
servants, or if she has outlived the repeopling of the cradle. And if this 
is true of Nurse it is doubly so of every other servant. With what con- 
science then can we demand, as we do, energies, devotion, self-sacrifice 
beyond the stipulated tale of tasks, when we give on our side absolutely 
nothing but the bare bones of our enforced obligations ? 

If the servants of the middle classes have wrongs and sorrows, what 
shall we say of the lodging-house slaves—of the wretched maids of all 
work who fill our hospitals, our unions, our lunatic asylums? From our 
absurd liking to be housekeeping troglodytes, living in brick and mortar 
cells, compartmented, as our modern expression of cave-life, rather than 
honestly attempt co-operation, we submit to every kind of inconvenience, 
and commit therewith injustice. When we leave home we go into dirty 
lodgings, where the cooking is bad and the service worse; where the 
landlady is dishonest and the drudge incompetent ; and where, at the end 
of the week, we find we have spent nearly as much for our tough steaks 
and dingy rooms as we should had we gone to an hotel, and shared 
appliances with our fellow-creatures—all because we will not eat at one 
table while a couple of strangers eat at another, and because we object to 
meeting people we do not know on the stairs. If it was only for the 
difference there is in the lives of the servants of an hotel or lodging- 
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house, we ought in justice to prefer the former. In a lodging-house is 
neither method nor order, neither leisure for the drudge nor satisfaction 
for the lodgers. Every one considers himself entitled to be served at his 
own hours and without delay. And if two or three have the same hours, 
each considers himself entitled to be served first. What are the results 
to the poor maid of all work no one needs to be told. Ignorant, inept, 
friendless, she has only the choice between her miserable serfdom and the 
streets. She knows nothing that the world wants at her hands. Reared 
in poverty and brutish ignorance from the beginning, she is a slave with a 
movable master, but immovable conditions; and she receives a slave's 
portion. In an hotel, on the contrary, the servants have their work 
clearly defined and exactly apportioned. It is an orderly, almost scien- 
tific arrangement of time and duties ; and if a servant chooses, she need 
never hear a harsh word nor receive an order. And it is not fixed work, 
even if heavy, so much as interruption, following after, and scoldings, to 
which servants object. And if they are good for anything, and know 
their business, they will not submit to the unmethodical dictation, the 
constant herding and hounding which some mistresses hold as the very 
soul and perfection of housekeeping. For even housework is following 
the scientific tendencies of the age, and the constant phrase of a servant, 
‘‘T know my business,” expresses the more professional and less domestic 
aspect characteristic of modern service. 

No lady feels herself degraded by the use of harsh language to her 
servants, just as no slave-holding lady feels herself degraded if she strikes 
her slave or orders her out to be flogged. And no one acknowledges that 
she has been unjust, or apologises to the maid she has wronged. Here 
again the maintenance of an artificial social status is held of a higher 
quality than truth, justice, generosity, or repentance. The servant, for 
her part however, is required to bear everything without a murmur. 
Accused wrongfully, she must not jusiify herself. ‘I allow no answers,”’ 
says the mistress, severely. When harshly spoken to she must have 
only the soft answers which are said to turn away wrath. When fretted, 
nervous, ill, in trouble, she must wear the same smooth manner, the same 
placid face, which also are parts of her spiritual livery ; and whatever the 
private foxes hidden beneath her cloak, she must be at all times patient, 
willing, respectful, and submissive. She must have neither temper nor 
nerves; neither brooding fancies nor quick resentments. She must 
abandon every personal affection and the outward show of all personal 
desires when she enters this cold stranger's house; and I have often 
heard mistresses complain, as of a wrong done themselves, when a faithful 
servant is leaving to be married, or a valuable one is changing to better 
herself. I have heard, too, the fiercest indignation expressed because a 
cook left suddenly, on the morning of a dinner-party, to go to her dying 
mother. ‘‘So selfish, so inconsiderate—she might have waited over the 
day ; and what am I to do?” said the house mistress, passionately. Of 
a surety the smooth serving of a dinner counted more to that poor small 
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soul than the last farewell of mother and daughter, and the tragedy of life 
and love in a cottage. 

This changing to better herself, of which mention was just now made, 
is a sharp thorn in the side of mistresses who have good servants, whom 
they wish to keep at subventions under market value. That Betty should 
leave for the sake of the man she loves, to have her own home where 
she is mistress, and to gather little children about her knees to call her 
mother, is bad enough; but to leave for the sake of five pounds a year 
is monstrous. That the master should leave his flock, if a parson; his 
editor, if a journalist ; his company, if an officer; his post, whatever his 
profession and whatever his personal ties, for a higher salary, is only 
what is just to his wife and children and wise on his own account ; for is not 
the right and wrong of every question determined by the social condition of 
the actor? Again, if the mistress really cared for Betty, she would give 
her that extra five pounds to keep her. But this would be considered 
spoiling her ; so she is let to go, and is held to have behaved ill for going. 

The simple fact is, that with all society changing above and around 
us, we want to keep the lower-lying classes—and notably the servants— 
from changing too. <A generation or two ago country people stayed at 
home throughout their lives, with rarely a break ; and a visit to London 
was an event to be remembered for a decade and more. Now everyone 
everywhere leaves home as a rule once at least in the year; and Paris or 
Vienna is not farther removed from us to-day than was the country town 
or the metropolis from our great grandmothers. But when Betty, bitten 
by the national mania for locomotion, asks to do her little outings, and to 
go with the cheap trips to this show-place, or to that, or may be only to 
her friends in town or country, she is considered as a gad-about, and evil 
things are prophesied of her. So with dress. Our middle-class ladies 
now spend what a few years ago would have been thought an iniquitous 
proportion of their income on their backs; and of all fashions afloat, that 
of simplicity is the only one decried. Following their example, influence 
filtering downwards, Betty spends largely too. But what is only proper 
attention to appearances in the mistress is a sin in the maid; though at 
the bottom of each lies the principle common to all women—desire to 
attract admiration. I own I cannot see that what is both amiable and 
antiseptic in the one is evil and corrupting in the other. Women instinc- 
tively put a great deal of their self-respect into their attire; and our 
maids are women before they are servants. They might certainly have 
better taste and knowledge. They might be more reticent in the matter 
of colour, and not so fond of cheap and flaring finery. So they would be 
if they were better taught; and that box of crayons downstairs, with a 
sideway from the kitchen into the beautiful world of art and harmony, 
would do more to reform the national taste in dress among the servants 
and their ‘sisters than all the frowns of great ladies indignant at the ugly 
imitation of their style, or the exhortation of preachers inveighing against 
@ general instinct as a specialised wrong-doing. 

VoL. xx1x.—no. 171. 15. 
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This question, too, is a test of the reality, the logical sincerity of 
liberal principles. When I hear women who are earnest for the recog- 
nition of their own political and professional equality with men speak to 
their servants as to inferior beings—maintain, indeed, the necessity for 
this race of inferior beings, by whose degradation they may be exalted, 
and into whose hands they may fling all their own natural duties, and in 
so flinging them dishonour them—I know then that they are simply self- 
seekers, not fighters for truth and justice, envious of others’ good things, 
but unwilling to share their own. Equality ‘‘ stars” all ways; above, 
below, and all round ; and sincerity has the same form. If the advanced 
women who now demand the gift of equality from men would first of all 
grant it to their maids, the world would be better disposed towards them 
than itis. Let them take an educated class of women into their houses, 
as helpers, not menials; let them impose on themselves the absolute rule 
of treating these helpers with respect, the same kind of respect say as 
that with which a commanding officer treats his subordinates, the colonel 
and the captain ; let them honour their natural work by carrying to its fit 
performance intellect, zeal, and education; let them bring back the old 
patriarchal spirit of friendliness and household relationship by raising the 
intellectual and personal status of the maid, and they will then get rid of 
one of the most galling sores of modern home life. Or failing this, let 
them then accept the alternative of the purely professional character of 
domestic service, and cease to complain of a state of things which they 
could but will not alter. It cannot be all on one side—the devotion from 
below characteristic of the patriarchal times, without the friendliness and 
close companionship from above; professional accuracy in the maid and 
personal interference in the mistress. It must be a state of reciprocal 
duties, reciprocal advantages. It is for the mistress to decide by which 
principle she will stand, and the day is not distant when she will be forced 
into a decision. 

We cannot mop out the Atlantic with a broom. Mrs. Partington 
tried it and failed ; so shall we, and have. For good or ill the tide of 
social disintegration has set in, and all classes alike are in a state of 
inchoate revolution and “ unstable equilibrium ’’—our servants with the 
rest. We must make the best of the inevitable; and it is ever a wiser 
thing to head a movement than to be overtaken by it, and perhaps over- 
whelmed. Of the inevitable, is the changed character of domestic service. 
The old affectionate and patriarchal relations, when the servants stood in 
the light of humble friends rather than hireling strangers, have gone, at 
least for the time. Whether mistresses like it or not, aid it or endeavour 
to retard it, we shall probably come round to the same relative positions 
on another and a higher platform. Machinery, by which human hands 
will be spared the dirty and revolting work they have to do now, will 
be more and more in use in our homes. This will allow of a more 
cultivated class of servants, who will thus be brought nearer to their 
employers because made equal to them in refinement and true culture, 
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Wages will be higher ; and with better wages, a more liberal education, 
and the automatic performance of distasteful work, there is no reason why 
servants should not be to all intents and purposes gentlewomen ; as much 
so as milliners, schoolmistresses, and shopkeepers. There is nothing in 
the fact of work that degrades; it is only the workers who are degraded. 
With a better class of servants domestic service will lose much of its 
present character of serfdom, and become more a distinct profession, 
having its duties, times, and functions accurately defined. Hence it will 
lose that element of personal humiliation in its enforced obedience to 
arbitrary tempers, tyrannical command, capricious regulations, and the 
like, which now fret so painfully the women who find themselves under 
the rule of women. Co-operation, maybe day-service, will also come into 
the ordering of the future; and households, as well as society, will have 
to be remodelled in consideration of the servants, instead of being, as 
now, organised with no more regard to their lives or welfare than if they 
were so many cab-horses or black-beetles. The efforts of servants to make 
service a mere business like any other, unelastic in its details, definite in 
its requirements, and impersonal and devoid of margins, are efforts 
demanding the earnest consideration of society; partly because they are 
embarrassing, partly because they will succeed, mainly because they are 
just. In the revolution sweeping on so rapidly, those among us will be 
the wisest and the safest who keep that one step in advance which 
ensures a free path; and it will be better to recognise the claims of 
servants to more equality in the matter of education, to personal rights 
as well as professional duties, to better wages, whereby they may have 
the possibility of an assured future, such as should be integral to all work, 
to the recognition that service does not mean slavery even in its most 
modified aspects—than to have all this forced from us harshly, and with 
a damaging uprooting, instead of by gradual growth and self-adjusting 
evolution. E. L. L. 
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The Courtier of Misfortune: a Ponapartist Story, 


i. 


Captarn JEAN Caoeurprevs, of the 5th Algerian Spahis, having been sent 
to Paris with despatches from Marshal M‘Mahon to Marshal Lebceuf, was 
invited to the last ball given at the Tuileries by Napoleon III. 

He was a man of about thirty, with a complexion the colour of 
leather, clipped hair that stood on end like bristles, and a full brown 
beard. His uniform was a light-blue loose-fitting jacket called a dolman, 
braided across the front with black silk frogs, and embroidered from the 
cuffs to within an inch of the shoulders with gold lace of three rows inter- 
woven. His baggy trowsers were scarlet ; and he held in his hand a red 
kepi with the three rows of gold braid which marked his grade, the Spahis 
having no other head-dress than a kepi even for gala occasions. On 
Cceurpreux’s breast glittered the ribbon and cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the yellow ribbon and pendant of the médaille militaire, which proved he 
had risen from the ranks, and the three campaigning medals of the 
Italian, Cochin-China, and Mexican expeditions. Below these hung the 
white and blue ribbon and silver cross of Pius IX. and the medal of 
Mentana; also three other medals, two of silver and one of gold, attached 
to tricoloured ribbons, and showing that the Captain had three times in 
the course of his career saved human lives. His muscular frame and 
smnileless mien, the large size of the white gloves he wore, and the beard, 
which is the distinctive token of African service, all helped to mark a 
man who was no carpet soldier; and he looked embarrassed enough in 
the palace saloons, where he appeared to know not a soul, and where 
flitted before him, alert as dragon-flies, all the dandy officers of the crack 
corps—the Cent-Gardes in their azure tunics and gold aiglets, the Lancers 
of the Guard in Austrian white, the Guides in emerald and gold, the 
Artillery of the Guard, the colour of whose uniforms was invisible for the 
mass of braiding that adorned them, and the whole host of State digni- 
taries, from diplomatists and senators in blue and gilding to the prefects 
and deputies in black and silver. Pushed into a corner by this glittering 
throng, fearful of treading on the skirts of the ladies who streamed by 
him in a sea of silk and diamonds that made his head whirl, the Captain 
would evidently have felt much more at home in his saddle, hunting rebel 
Arabs, than in this place, to which the War Minister had procured him 
an invitation as a conspicuous, though well-deserved, honour.* 





* The Spahis are the native cavalry of Algeria, as the Turcos are the native infantry: 
both are mainly officered by Frenchmen ; natives being restricted from rising above 
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Yet leaning in a corner of the noble Salle des Maréchaux, where he 
had been hemmed in, the Captain cast his serious blue eyes about him as 
if he were in search of somebody. Twelve years before this ball, and when 
he was but a quick-hearted boy of eighteen, he had fallen in love with a 
girl as beautiful as sunlight and a year less than his own age. He was 
thought too young to marry then; besides which, though a gentleman, he 
had no money to expect ; so the girl’s parents and his own had cut the 
courtship short, and told him to dismiss all ideas of it and for ever. 
He protested at first, but finding resistance vain, had enlisted to try and 
banish a passion which could lead to nothing. Soon after, he heard that 
Malle. Violette Després, the young lady in question, had been married to 
a sub-prefect, who subsequently became a full prefect—one M. de Cri, 
twenty years older than herself, an active placeman and a loyal. Ccur- 
preux had never seen her since, for most of his time had been spent in 
warfare ; and when he came to France on furlough, it was only for a few 
occasional weeks, which he dutifully devoted to his family. But now, 
having no one to speak to him, he glanced at every face that passed, half- 
dreading, yet moved by a curious anxiety, to see the woman whom he had 
never forgotten nor could forget; the loves of some soldiers being 
strangely deep and constant. It had reached him that day that M. de 
Cri was in Paris, angling for promotion after his wont, and he thought 
it probable that his wife might be at this court ball. Had a surgeon laid 
his stethoscope on Captain Cceurpreux’s heart, he would have heard it 
beat like a boy’s. So much for the man who had stared death a hundred 
times out of countenance, and was called the lion of his regiment! 





the rank of lieutenant. The dolman is the summer-jacket as distinguished from the 
pelisse, which is worn in winter, and has Astrakan fur round the collar and cuffs. Some 
of the Spahi regiments used to wear scarlet jackets and light blue trowsers and caps, 
but this has been recently altered, and the whole of the French light cavalry now 
wear the light blue jacket and scarlet trowsers. The yellow-ribboned médaille mili- 
taire was instituted by Napoleon III. as a minor decoration to the Legion of Honour. 
It is conferred on privates and non-commissioned officers as a first step towards the 
other order, and carries with it a pension of 5/. a year, just as the lowest grade in the 
Legion of Honour carries (in the army, not for civilians) 10/. ‘The médaille militaire 
is sometimes conferred on field-marshals and generals when they have attained to the 
highest rank, that of Grand’ Croix, in the Legion of Honour; but in this case it is 
a manner of proclaiming that their cup of military distinction is full to the brim, and 
that the State can do nothing more for them. General de Cissey, War Minister 
under M, Thiers, was presented with the military medal by Marshal M‘Mahon, when 
the latter became President. The medals with tricoloured ribbons are called médailles 
de sauvetage, and are bestowed for acts of bravery insaving life. The first two are of 
silver; if a third be won, itis of gold. There are five grades in the Legion of Honour. 
When in mufti, the chevaliers (companions as we should call them) wear a slip or 
small bow of red ribbon in their button-holes ; and the members of the four superior 
degrees — officers, commanders, grand officers, and grand-crosses — rosettes. In 
evening dress or uniform the commanders wear collar-ribbons ; the grand officers and 
grand-crosses broad ribbons under the waistcoat and just peeping over the edge of it, 
not across the waistcoat, as knights in England, The grand-crosses also wear a star 
on the breast and a jewel-cross pendant, 
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The rooms continued to fill. Officers and dignitaries poured in faster 
and faster; the press of ladies became a crush; and presently, the 
Empress, seated under a canopy at the further end of the room, observed 
this officer standing by himself, so grave and unnoticed. No sovereign 
ever better discharged her duties of hostess than this august lady, as 
gentle as she was amiable, as queenly as she was fair; so she turned to 
the Emperor, and inquired who was yonder Spahi, so medalled and deco- 
rated. Napoleon, perhaps dreaming of the recent plebiscite, about which 
he had just been conversing with M. Emile Ollivier, sedate in his sheen 
spectacles and black whiskers, referred the question to the Duke de 
Bassano, the Grand Chamberlain, who, of course, knowing nothing of the 
matter, asked Marshal Lebeuf, then standing by his side. The War 
Minister came forward, and in that well-modulated voice which made him 
the first of courtier soldiers, summed up the Captain’s history in twenty 
words. Wounded in Italy, wounded in Mexico, Cceurpreux had conquered 
every step in his rise at the sword’s point. His last achievement was 
the capture of two Arab chiefs and three villages with a troop of fifty 
horse—that is at odds of something like ten to one. The Governor 
General of Algeria had sent him to Paris, that he might himself bear the 
tidings of the action in which he was the hero, “‘ and with your Majesty’s 
leave,” added the Marshal, ‘‘I intended submitting Captain Coeurpreux’s 
name for promotion to the rank of chef d’escadron, and for advancement 
in the Legion of Honour.” The Emperor thanked him, and the Marshal 
retreated. 

Thereon the observant Duke de Bassano whispered to Viscount 
Laferriére ; and this courtly Vice-Chamberlain, having a key embroidered on 
his coat, glided through the crowds with the expertness of a well-bred eel, 
and, smiling as he bowed, asked Captain Cceurpreux whether he should 
find him a partner. The Captain would much rather not have danced, 
for he had grown rusty in this science, and the offer made him redden. 
But he regarded a vice-chamberlain somewhat as a superior officer, and 
further reflected that if people were invited to balls, it was presumably 
to the end that they might disport themselves. Accordingly he drew up 
his collar, cleared his throat, and followed M. de Laferriére with an erect 
stride, as if he were being told off for outpost duty. The Viscount did 
not take him far. He hesitated a single moment which side he 
should turn, then made straight for a lady dressed in lilac silk and sur- 
rounded by a circle of admirers two deep. She seemed used to be 
worshipped, and flirting her fan, warded off with short laughs, glances, and 
tosses of her pretty head, the ready compliments of her bevy, composed of 
attaches, subalterns of the Guard, and budding Councillors of State. But at 
sight of the bronzed soldier this young troop fell back, and M. de Laferriére, 
always smiling, said :— 

** Madame, allow me to introduce to you an officer who respectfully 
begs the honour of your acquaintance: Mdme. de Cri, Captain 
Coceurpreux.” 
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It was singular that the chamberlain should have led him direct like 
that to the woman whom his own keen eyes had been unable to diseern— 
the woman whose image had shone upon Lim from many a beacon-fire, 
lit up many a cloudy night, nerved him to more brave deeds than might 
ever have been reckoned to his glory had he not been animated during 
every day and hour of twelve long years with the thoughts of his first and 
only love. But perhaps the image he had enshrined in his heart was that 
of the young girl as he had first known her, with her virginal face and 
simple attire, and it was this that had prevented him from recognising her 
as she was then—not less fair, but of completer beauty. At all.events, the 
recognition was prompt enough now; and there was not a lineament in 
those features, so often seen in dreams, awake or sleeping, but seemed to him 
embellished by time. He faltered out a request for the next waltz, in a 
thick voice that struggled vainly to be distinct, and he found himself trem- 
bling as he had never done in danger or trouble since the day they had last 
parted. 

Madame ,de Cri blushed, though very slightly, and remarked that it 
was a long time since they had met. But this was all, for Strauss’s 
band suddenly struck up Metra’s Valse des Roses, that delicious melody 
which may be said to have lulled the second Empire to its death; and 
Mdme. de Cri, forgetting or unheeding a promise made to another partner, 
stood up with Cceurpreux. He encircled her waist with his arm, she 
rested one of her small hands on his shoulder, casting a wondering look 
the while at the rows of medals on his breast, and they whirled together 
into the maze. But why should the bravest of men have been so poor a 
dancer ? There is not much waltzing in Algeria, nor, had there been, was 
Cceurpreux the man to care for it. He had held his own once in ball- 
rooms along with the best ; but this was when Violette Després used to be 
his partner, and he had had none since. His arm tightened round her 
lithe form ; he felt her soft breath on his face, and his honest brain spun 
round like a wheel. The polished habituates of the Tuileries, accustomed 
to gyrate gracefully on a few yards of space, had never seen a man spin 
about in this fashion, and several couples skipped out of his way with 
alacrity. It was the best thing they could do, for the Captain crashed 
through the rest as if they were paper hoops, though he took care some 
how that his own shoulders should be the rams and that his partner should 
turn unharmed. Characteristically he had omitted to take off his sword, 
and ignored the drawing-room art of balancing himself in such wise that 
it should hang perpendicular. It was no toy either, this weapon, but 
a huge cavalry sabre, which knew the taste of blood, and clanked noisily as 
if excited, sweeping round at right angles with its owner, entangling itself 
in crépe de Chine skirts, and ripping therein gaps a foot wide. Desolate wails 
sprang up on the headlong Spahi’s path, and Mdme. de Cri felt that he had 
lost all control over his pace. ‘I—I think we had better stop,” she mur- 
mured, growing afraid. But Coourpreux could not have halted had he wished 
it. He had scattered most of the other dancers as effectually as a run- 
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away charger might a flock-of sheep ; and he only kept his balance by the 
force of motion as a teetotum does. Unluckily, too, there was one waltzer 
who had not noticed him. A Carabinier captain, six feet high and a 
eentaur in breadth of limb, came revolving in an opposite direction. 
‘¢ Take care !’’ cried the Carabinier’s partner—a countess, frail as a feather, 
who perceived the danger; but Coeurpreux was already upon them. He 
bumbed like a shell full upon the Carabinier, and the two couples reeled 
asunder from the shock. ‘The Carabinier righted himself instantly, being 
adept; buat Coeurpreux had only just time to disengage himself from his 
partner, so as not to involve her in his fall, and floundered heavily to the 
ground, making an unholy clatter with his scabbard, and imprinting his 
two spurs into the slippery flooring clean as gimlets. 

Despite the Imperial presence, a titter broke out amid the muttered 
imprecations of those who had had their toes trodden on, and the Captain 
bade fair to be branded to all time as the lout who had made such a figure 
of himself at the Tuileries. But quick as kindness, a hand was extended 
to the fallen man, who grasped it not knowing whose it was, scrambled to 
his feet by its means, and stood crestfallen and giddy before the Emperor. 
It was at the Emperor's feet he had rolled; it was the Emperor who raised 
him. 

‘‘ Commandant,” said Napoleon, in the tones which those who once 
heard him speak, could never remember without emotion, ‘‘ this is the 
second time I have seen you fall—the first was by my side on the field of 
Magenta.” Then turning to Madame de Cri, while the laughers around 
lapsed silent and converged their gaze with surprise on the quivering 
soldier: ‘‘ Madame, a man may be pardoned for missing his footing in a 
ball-room, who has kept it so often and so well in posts of danger. But 
Commandant Cceurpreux will owe you a revanche, and as he belongs from 
this day to my regiment of Guides, he will have many opportunities of 
proving to you in this very room that a gallant heart can always retrieve 
ill-fortune.” 

A general picked up and restored to the new Commandant * a medal 
of his that he had dropped ; and Ceurpreux bent low without a word before 
his Sovereign. What indeed could he have said? To save a man from 
ridicule and exalt him to be the admiration of a thousand people who 
were disposed to laugh him to scorn, is not a service to be repaid by 
words; and Courpreux felt simply too much moved to speak. The 
crowds parted in two respectful lanes to right and left of him, as he 
gave his arm to Madame de Cri and flattering murmurs buzzed their 
music in his ears, making of his progress a triumphal march. The ladies 
forgave him for their torn skirts, and eyed him with complacency; the 





* Commandant is the colloquial appellation of French brigade-majors, whose title 
is chefs d’escadron,or chefs de bataillon, according as they are in the cavalry or in- 
fantry. Major is in France an administrative and depdt title. The French major 
keeps the regimental records and does some of the work of English quartermasters. 
He does not command in the field, 
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men bore no rancour for their grazed elbows or bruised feet; and the 
Carabinier captain, who had been inclined to resent his clumsiness with a 
scowl, offered him a smirking apology, now that Cocurpreux was promoted 
over his head and was a man to be courted among men. And Madame 
de Cri, what did she say or do? As her partner conducted her to her 
place, he was aware of an arm trembling upon his; and when she was 
seated and he ventured a few words, not very firm or coherent, in apology 
for his mishap, it did not escape him that her agitation exceeded his own. 
It is perhaps not a bad world where the trials of twelve years can be 
effaced by a moment’s joy: for Cceurpreux felt he would have suffered 
twelve years more to be repaid at the end with another such glance as 
Violette cast upon him when she muttered: ‘‘I had not heard of your 
dangers and triumphs; I hope you will come and tell me about them 
yourself.” 

“Yes, we most sincerely hope Commandant Ceurpreux will do us the 
pleasure to call,” intervened a personage who hurried up, looking like a 
yellow grasshopper. He had not much hair, but a riband round his neck, 
and an open mouth that seemed to dribble words as if it had a leak in it. 
‘* We shall always be delighted to see you, Commandant. We are staying 
at the Grand Hotel pending my transfer to a livelier prefecture, I trust, 
than that which I now hold. But I am come with orders from her 
Majesty. The Empress desires that you shall be a guest at her supper- 
table, in order that she may pin the officer cross of our Order to your coat 
with her own hand.” 

The glow had faded from Violette’s cheek and she had turned slightly 
pale at the arrival of this intruder. 

‘* Commandant,” she said in an abashed voice, ‘‘my husband—M. de 
Cri.” 
IL. 


M. de Cri belonged to a family who had housed and fed themselves 
out of the public taxes ever since the great Revolution, and perhaps before 
it, which proves once again that revolutions and reforms are synonymous. 
Whatever befel kings, the family of de Cri remained where they were, and 
they were always in first-rate places ; so that now and then, when a French- 
man who had helped to overturn a throne came to a public office and 
found a de Cri there as if nothing had happened, he was inclined to marvel 
whether his revolution had been of much use, which marvel was well 
grounded. The Cris were of course cousins by marriage and sworn 
brothers in all else to the great house of Jobus, who also clung to their 
posts through all wind and weather. If it had been computed what sums 
in gold these two valuable tribes had sucked out of the Treasury since 
they had first put their lips to the national udder, one would have reached 
a total which could have amply sufficed to gild every house-top, window- 
sill, and rain-pipe in France, to say nothing of all the mile-stones from 
Havre to Marseilles ; and if it had been reckoned what they had done for 
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their country in return for these payments, a mass of written paper might 
have been accumulated sufficient to light the kitchen-fires of Europe for a 
score of years and the cigars of Christendom to all eternity. As it was, 
the buttermen, tobacconists, and grocers of France wrapped all their wares 
in printed forms filled up by members of the Cri and Jobus connections, 
so that it cannot be contended these families were cither useless or un- 
profitable in their generation. They fared plenteously, and, when their 
individual constitutions would admit of it, were sleek. It did not do to 
offend them, for they were naturally convinced that all things in France 
were theirs, and they could make their displeasure felt as effectively as a 
swarm of drones can. As there was not a coat upon a Cri or Jobus’ back 
but had been paid for by the public, they missed no occasion of declaring 
how greatly the public were beholden to them. And it is fair to add that 
if the public occasionally evinced a different opinion, there was no want of 
moralists who asserted that we live in a thankless age.* 

M. Nepos Lémargeux Desfonds de Cri, Violette Després’ husband, 
had been allotted his share in the budget at an early age. His father 
holding a post of emolument, it had been frankly conceded that his son 
was entitled to do the same, and, further, that this post ought to be a 
lucrative one, for, as we all know, the great Revolution abolished 
hereditary privileges. So young de Cri got a sub-prefectship, just as 
his father before him had obtained one because his father had enjoyed 
such a sinecure when sub-prefectships were first invented. Young de 
Cri was not pleased with his first appointment, because there was not 
enough pay to it, and, as a general rule, M. de Cri never was pleased, 
nor, at heart, were the different Ministers who promoted him, for there 
was not one of them but felt that, if half the Mint should be poured into 
M. de Cri’s cash-bag, such a reward would not be in excess of that faithful 
servant’s deserts. Whenever a Home Minister came to grief, one of the 
first trains following the catastrophe brought M. de Cri into Paris; and 
another train soon after bore him out of the capital, with a patent of 
promotion signed and sealed in his coat-pocket. He visited the metro- 
polis as ordinary folk do a kitchen-garden—to pick fruit there; and, in 
the course of his official changes, had been moved about the land like a 
chessman, displacing in his onward march many a humble pawn, who, 
being either inoffensive, or hard-working, or content with his lot, was 
naturally deprived of his emoluments on the first convenient opportunity. 
M. de Cri was honoured with the esteem and confidence of all out of 
whom he had ever cozened favour, from the Emperor in person down to 
the lowest clerk in the Home Office, presumably some relative of his own. 
M. Rouher knew him, so did M. de Persigny ; M. de Lavalette accounted 
him a blameless functionary, and M. Chevandier de Valdréme was full of 
his praises. If M. Conti, his Majesty’s Secretary, had been asked to 





* For additional particulars as to the Jobus influence, see Le Ministre malgré lui, 
CorNHILL Magazine, April, 1872, 
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mention an indispensable official, he would have named M. de Cri; and 
if M. Emile Ollivier had been sounded as to who was the fitting man to 
be entrusted with a post involving a substantial receipt of public monies, 
he would have pronounced M. de Cri to be that fitting man beyond all 
doubt. Nor was the reason of this far to seek, for M. de Cri had followed 
throughout his life a rule which cannot be too universally commended : 
—he had never left to another the task of blowing his own trumpet. His 
own trumpet was an instrument he carried about with him, always ready 
for use, and he never allowed it to grow rusty. If men would but bugle 
their merits as M. de Cri did, pitching his notes now loud, now with soft 
melodiousness, according to the mood of his listener, this earth would 
offer a concert of sweet sounds, to make the very angels hang their 
heads. 

Now a fortnight or so after the ball at the Tuileries, M. de Cri 
returned to his lodgings at the Grand Hotel, elate at having obtained his 
promotion from a second to a first class prefectship, but pensive in 
another respect—-which other respect was Commandant Cceurpreux. 
The fact is, when a man like Ceurpreux, having neither kith nor kin in 
a Government office, or indeed anything at all to recommend him, save 
his own bravery, is suddenly raised to a brilliant post by an act of 
sovereign prerogative, he upsets a whole series of thoughtful plans, 
devised for the good of the world by the real masters‘of the State, who are 
the Government underlings, and he jostles out of the way Jobuses, Cris, 
and their hangers-on without number. It is true that by popular fiction 
an Emperor is supposed to rule and dispense honours; but this is purely 
a fiction, for it is the Cris and Jobuses who rule; it is they who dispense 
honours, and they render unto each man according to his deserts, after 
laws of their own as immutable as those that went to work on Daniel. 
Thus, for a man like Ceurpreux, there is no stint of dignities, but they 
must be of the proper sort that fit him. Let him be advanced, by all 
means, and sent into marching regiments to fight Arabs, and, if heaven 
so wills it, be knocked on the head. But the leading commands in crack 
regiments like the Guides, and, indeed, all snug military, as all civil 
berths generally, where there is no work to be done and plenty of plums 
to be gathered, these are the rightful appanages of the Cris and Jobuses, 
and ought on no account to be interfered with. Captain de Cri-Hurlant 
had been confidently awaiting the commandantship which Coourpreux had 
got, a Lieutenant Jobus had been expecting Cri-Hurlant’s vacancy, and 
a Sub-Lieutenant Jobus-Cri had made perfectly sure of stepping into the 
shoes which Lieutenant Jobus abandoned. These were combinations which 
ought not to have been roughly set aside, the less so, as this new com- 
mandant was not one of your decent speakers, who keep a civil tongue 
between their teeth, and have the grace to attribute to the Jobuses and 
Cris whatever good-luck may befall them with or without the assistance 
of these worthies. He was a grumbler, after the manner of the Algerian 
officers, whose allowance is that which the monkey got. He thought 
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there were abuses at the War Office, and used to say so in Africa; he 
would probably discover there were abuses in the Guides, and bawl the 
fact in the Emperor's hearing. This was altogether undesirable—in fact, 
quite obnoxious to contemplate, and when M. Nepos Lémargeux Desfonds 
de Cri went to get his letter of appointment at the Home Office, he was 
told by his relatives there how greatly agitated and ruffied were the feelings 
of the War-Office Jobuses and Cris. They had deferred making out 
Cceurpreux’s commission, in the hope that his Majesty might reconsider 
his promise, and post the Commandant to active service again; and to 
this end they had spared no pains to ‘mpress upon his Majesty that 
Ccourpreux was a disaffected sort of subject, a reformer, a man who dis- 
approved of guard regiments, and who had even at sundry times expressed 
himself in no becoming terms of the Imperial dynasty. Unfortunately, 
Napoleon had a weakness for keeping the promises he made; and as the 
Jobuses and Cris were aware (they are somehow aware of everything) 
that Mdme. de Cri, nce Després, had been formerly acquainted with 
Cceurpreux, they besought Prefect de Cri that Madame might use her 
influence on the Commandant, so that he might voluntarily forego his 
squadron in the Guides, and petition of his own accord to be sent warring 
again. In this case there would be a commandantship in Cochin-China that 
would suit him admirably. The Cochin-Chinese were not yet subdued, 
and if Ceeurpreux survived marsh fevers, dysentery, and poisoned arrows, 
he might get his coloneley almost as soon as by staying in Europe. 

£o when M. de Cri entered his drawing-room, which was a smart one 
on the first floor, looking out on to the Place de l’Opéra, he said to his 
wife, who had been dividing her forenoon equally between a novel of M. 
Arséne Houssaye and a fashion-book from Worth’s :— 

‘“‘ My dear, has that Commandant Cceurpreux called since the other 
night?” 

‘¢ Yes, twice ;’’ and Violette bent over one of Mr. Worth’s notions of 
a plain morning dress—fifty guineas without the trimming. 

‘* Were you alone with him?” 

Violette cast a terrified look at her husband, and slightly blanched— 
‘No; there were several visitors both times.” 

M. de Cri seemed disappointed, and took up his position next the 
mantel-shelf, with his coat-tails lifted under his arms, and his hands in his 
trowsers’-pockets—a graceful and well-known attitude. 

** My dear, I have the utmost confidence in your diplomatic powers, 
and I want you to try them on this kind of petted savage, who I believe was 
attached to you in bygone times. In a moment of heedless generosity, the 
Emperor conferred on him a post far too good for such a man ashe. It 
leads to equerryships and all sorts of things. We must get him to drop 
it.” And M. de Cri explained to his wife the little machination on which 
all the Jobuses and Cris had set their patriotic wits and their hopes. 

Violette listened in silence at first, whilst she was recovering from the 
start which her husband’s question had caused her; but when she per- 
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ceived the drift of M. de Cri’s request, an indignant flush mounted to her 
face. She was a frivolous lady, as a woman cannot well help being who 
is mated to a gentleman like M. de Cri. Her married life had been made 
up of dressing and amusement, chastened by a little fashionable devotion 
in Passion Week, and what hours she could spare between the calls of 
society and those of her toilet-table she mostly passed in blushing over 
the novels of M. Houssaye, or in shedding a few refreshing tears over 
those of M. Octave Feuillet. But at sight of Jean Cocurpreux’s hc .est 
features, she had felt all that was good in her young life revive, as flowers 
shrunk by rain may do at the first return of sun-warmth. He had 
breathed to her not a word that her husband might not have heard; but 
who is the woman that needs to be told of what is in a man’s heart ? 
Since she had seen Cceurpreux come back to her after twelve years’ 
absence, with the unalterable look he had worn in bidding her good-by, 
she had thought of him alone, more perhaps than was quite safe. 

‘‘Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed slowly, but with a hot flush, 
‘‘ that you wish M. Ceeurpreux to renounce his post, in order that the Em- 
peror may suspect him of ingratitude, and let him be sent out of France 
again ?”’ 

‘Yes; that is exactly it,’ answered M. de Cri briskly, and quite 
unobservant of the flush. ‘If this Spahi seems to make light of his 
appointment to the Guides, the Emperor will think the man has some 
crotchet about household brigades, and offer no impediment to his being 
posted elsewhere. Then Cri-Hurlant will get the squadron.” 

‘*T never heard such an odious thing in my life,” ejaculated Violette, 
almost crying from humiliation. ‘‘ Why, M. Ceurpreux is the soul of 
courage and loyalty, and you wish to damage him in favour of a man who 
has never done anything but lead quadrilles at court balls—a puppy 
whom I ean never look at with common patience.” 

M. de Cri opened his mouth, and stared with a panic of astonishment. 

‘‘ You appear to forget Cri-Hurlant is my cousin !” 

‘¢ And what of that ?” retorted Violette, flashing scorn from her eyes ; 
‘‘he is not worthy to be the groom of the man to whom you grudge this 
poor little piece of Imperial bounty, because he appears to be friendless ! 
Oh, it is cruel and shameful, and I should esteem myself the lowest of 
women if I were to do what you have asked me.” 

M. de Cri’s physiognomy changed to an ashen colour that was by no 
means picturesque. He let fall his coat-tails, drew his hands from his 
pockets, and rubbed his fingers together quietly. 

‘“‘I beg to observe that I was this morning appointed Prefect of the 
Haute-Seine, and there is no reason whatever why, if I play my cards 
well, I should not soon be in the Senate, and perhaps the Cabinet. My 
relations have always been kind to me, and I am bound to stand by them, 
especially as in this instance Cri-Hurlant is only waiting for his squadron 
in the Guides to make arich marriage. Besides’ (and here M. de Cri 
drew himself up with a pompousness that was pretty droll) ‘I believe this 
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man Coeurpreux would be dangerous to the Emperor's service. He is an 
innovator, perhaps a republican in disguise. He carps at the Govern- 
ment—such persons have been known to desert to the rabble in times of 
rebellion.” 

** Ah! this is too much! ”’ cried Violette, trembling from head to foot, 
and with one of those stinging laughs with which women can goad a hus- 
band to fury. ‘‘ Why, I have been informed you were a republican your- 
self when you wished to retain a post under the republic, and a royalist 
when you were first made a sub-prefect by Louis-Philippe.” 

M. de Cri broke out with something very like an oath, and turned a 
flaming visage upon his wife. 

‘¢T am not here to be taunted by you as to any passage in my life, nor 
to hear your judgment on it. You will do as I tell you, or else,’ added he 
with significant emphasis, ‘‘I shall conclude you have reasons for shield- 
ing this soldier which no honest woman would care to avow.” 

What answer M. de Cri might have received to this unmanly thrust, 
there is no saying, but perhaps it was well for him that at this juncture 
a waiter knocked at the door and came in announcing, ‘‘ Commandant 
Cceurpreux.” 

The prefect’s countenance underwent a rapid transformation, and he 
rushed forward to receive his visitor with his usual gush of affability and 
garrulousness. ‘‘ How do you do, my dear Commandant ? delighted to see 
you! What a difference you must find between our climate and the de- 
licious summers of Africa! I declare it looks as if it were going to rain 
again. But Iam afraid I must leave you, having an appointment at the 
Home Office. Mdme. de Masseline is going to call for Mdme. de Cri 
by-and-by, to take her to the Picture Exhibition, and I daresay you will 
fill my place, and act as their cavalier. The ladies could not be in better 
hands.”’ He wrung Courpreux’s fingers with most affectionate cordiality, 
sketched a smile to his wife, and was gone. Ccurpreux and Violette were 
alone. 

The Commandant was changed in appearance since the ball. He 
shone in civilian’s dress and had shaved off his beard, wearing now only 
the waxed moustache and impériale of the Guard. In his button-hole 
was a rosette instead of a plain ribbon, and, though it would have been 
impossible not to recognize him for a soldier by his drilled gait and the mili- 
tary cut of his clothes, he was got up with that careful neatness and good 
taste which marks a French gentleman of the best school. 

He took a seat beside the sofa on which Violette sat, and noticed 
that she was nearly overcome with emotion. A burning flush overspread 
her features, and her manners were almost hysterical. 

‘Tell me, Commandant,” she said, beginning the conversation 
feverishly, ‘‘ are you gazetted yet? ”’ 

‘No, I am still waiting.” 

** And why, since the Emperor promised you your appointment before 
the whole court?” 
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Coeurpreux smiled gently and gave a true French shrug. 

‘The Emperor reigns, but does not rule. There are formalities to be 
accomplished, papers to be signed, and I believe there are moments when 
a signature costs a War Office clerk as much as if it were wrung from him 
with a thumbscrew. I am not a favourite with those gentlemen ; and if 
they could find some impediment to my getting on in the world, they 
would sleep a happy night all round.” 

Violette put her lace handkerchief to her mouth and bit it distractedly 
in a torment of hesitation. 

**Do not be offended at what I am going to ask you,” she faltered. 
‘* Ts it true that you are a republican ?”’ 

The officer recoiled and turned red as if he had been accused of a 
dishonourable action. 

‘Since I enlisted to drive away a sorrow which I then thought 
curable,” he said, in a grave tone of pain, ‘‘I have had one benefactor, 
whose name has been connected with every rise that has made me what I 
am. When my first epaulette was given me, it was in the Emperor's 
name; when I received the cross of honour for services far too slight to 
deserve such a dignity, I was told that the Emperor had with his own 
hand written my nomination on the margin of the despatch in which my 
unworthy claims were submitted to him. The other night, when my 
awkwardness was nearly covering me with well-merited ridicule, you saw 
how he saved me, and you heard what he said. It would be trivial to declare 
I would die for the Emperor—that is no more than my duty ; but if by 
going barefooted and hungry I could save him a pang, if by sacrificing 
all I have now and all my prospects to come, I could relieve him from an 
annoyance, however slight, I would do it and deem myself happy at being 
able to acknowledge a debt which is more than I can ever pay.” 

Violette was crying. 

‘* Then you have enemies,” she sobbed—* false and heartless ene- 
mies, who are maligning you.” She gave way during a few minutes to a 
paroxysm of grief, which shook her whole frame, and which she was 
utterly unable to repress. Ccurpreux sat by, pale and silent, whilst 
beads of perspiration pearled on his forehead, and his eyes fastened, with 
an expression of anxiety impossible to render, on the woman who was all 
in all to him, and whose uncontrollable anguish was occasioned solely by 
fears for his sake. He rose noiselessly, sank on one knee, and drew 
one of her hands within his. 

** Violette, thank you for these tears,” he murmured, with deep feel- 
ing. “Do you not think I bless my enemies with all my might for this 
unexpected happiness they have given me ?” 

Violette disengaged her hand from his, and struggled pitifully with 
herself for a moment. ; 

‘You must go, Jean,” she wailed in alarm, and shutting out the 
sight of him with her hands. ‘‘I thought you would forget me—and oh ! 
if I could have foreseen this day! but it is too late—misfortune hangs 
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over us, and you must go away. Do not face the malice of these men ; 
they would find means to break your heart, for I know of what things 
they are capable ; and besides, if you remained near the court, we might 
see each other, and this cannot—this must not be. No, you must go 
away far—not abroad, where you would be in battles and danger again ; 
but there must be regiments in France, to which you might be sent without 
exciting any one’s jealousy. But you must leave me, for you see I am 
weak, and . .’ §$obs choked her utterance again, and she averted 
her head from him, burying it on a pillow and convulsed in her agony. 

‘‘T ask you so little, Violette, and to see you occasionally would 
be such a gladness,” muttered Coourpreux, in a broken voice, standing 
over her. 

‘No, no!” and here she rose with an effort, clasped her hands, and 
with streaming eyes implored him: ‘‘ Save me from myself, Jean, I entreat 
you—on your honour.” 

‘*Good-by, then,” he faltered with a great throb at his heart, and he 
drew her to him rapidly, kissed her and fled. 

But he did not go to the War Office to renounce his commission to the 
2nd Guides, for that afternoon it was too late, and by the time he went 
next day some kind friends had saved him all trouble on that head. 
The court were at St. Cloud, and in the evening one of those beings whose 
privilege it is to come quite near to the ear of royalty—and what a noble 
use they make of that privilege !—remarked that his Majesty was never 
tired of combating his detractors with good gifts. Napoleon inquired 
what detractors ; and the Empress, who was examining with Princess Met- 
ternich an album of which the Prince Imperial turned the leaves, raised 
her soft eyes anxiously, wondering, maybe, when the tongues of detract- 
ors would tire. The Being then explained that M. de Ceurpreux, who 
would soon have the honour of commanding three troops of their Ma- 
jesties’ body-guards, was a curious sort of man, most brave, and all that, 
but wrong-headed, a grognard of the politico-military species—rather peril- 
ous, and with acid enough in him to turn the whole 2nd Regiment of Guides 
sour. For instance, whilst quartered at Constantine two years ago, he used 
to take in the Lanterne, and read it aloud after dinner to his brother 
officers, dilating much as he went on the humour of M. Rochefort; 
whereat Napoleon frowned, for M. Rochefort was just then cooling his 
humour in prison, and was no very welcome topic at court evenings. 
The Being proceeded to state that the projected appointment of M. de 
Cceurpreux had excited great admiration on all sides, as illustrating once 
again the inexhaustible benevolence of his Majesty, but that, singularly 
enough, the Commandant himself was the only man who seemed nowise 
enchanted by it. He had a mean opinion of Guard regiments, laughed at 
them, and thought the Spahis much better. He had said, sneering, that 
with a troop of mounted negroes he would put the entire Cavalry of the 
Guard to flight, and dispose of the Infantry afterwards. There was no 
question, however, that he was brave to rashness, that is, to a fault. 
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Now a sovereign may well like to reward valour, and yet be excused 
for not desiring to have about him a man who would turn his pet regi- 
ment sour : so the Emperor said calmly— 

“‘T thought to do Commandant Ceurpreux a kindness by putting him 
in the Guides ; but if he prefer some other corps, let him have his way.” 
And at this the Empress, who had lost interest in the album, heaved alittle 
sigh of relief, as though to say, ‘‘ Only fancy, if this wrong-headed Com- 
mandant had come and arrested us all at early morning, like the officer on 
guard did poor Prince Couza at Bucharest!” or as a lady of humble 
sphere might have expressed it, ‘‘ What an escape we have had of all 
being murdered in our beds!” 

However, the Emperor, who perhaps recalled Cocurpreux’s manly face, 
and the warm things that had been written of him by Marshal M’Mahon, 
expressed the wish that the Commandant should be well provided for, and 
took the same occasion to ask who would get this post in the Guides 
which M. Cceurpreux disdained ? The Being deferentially submitted that 
Captain de Cri-Hurlant was a chivalrous warrior, and deeply devoted to 
their Imperial Majesties, and he indicated by a glance the warrior in ques- 


. tion, who was courageously revolving a stereoscope for the two Mesdemoi- 


selles d’Albe, the Empress’s graceful nieces. The Emperor said nothing, 
but before another day had passed there was balm for the whole tribe of 
the Jobuses and the Cris : Captain de Cri-Hurlant had the squadron, Lieu- 
tenant Jobus got the captaincy, Sub-Lieutenant Jobus-Cri walked into the 
lieutenantship, and a Jobus-Hurlant, just out of St. Cyr, gained possession 
of the cornetcy—whereupon the world set to going round again, as if it 
had not been temporarily, and most infelicitously, put out of course. 

As for Coeurpreux, he presented himself at the War Office in uniform 
on the day following his visit to Violette, and after waiting no more than 
an hour and a quarter in an ante-room, was admitted to the presence of 
a Jobus clerk, permanent, of course, and irresponsible. There he learned 
all that was good for him to know, namely, that he was not to have the 
commission he had been promised; but the Jobus clerk added blandly, 
that he would get something else some day or other, when his Excellency 
the Minister should have time to think about him. This high and mighty 
clerk, who may have stood five feet three allowing his boots to count, was 
condescending enough to patronise such poor folk as this Coeurpreux, who 
had done nothing but help win half-a-hundred battles or so, and he loftily 
waved his paw to him in token that he might depart. 

But Coourpreux, who had come to forego the Imperial favour motu 
proprio, felt not a little hurt that it should be withdrawn from him in this 
unceremonious style, and so exclaimed drily enough : 

‘TI should like to know whether the Emperor gave you orders to 
break his word for him in that fashion. However, I don’t lay on the 
Emperor's shoulders the dirty tricks that are done in his name, for if I did, 
there might come from this office alone mud enough to choke the Seine up.” 

‘‘ Sir!’ gasped the little Jobus-clerk, rising to his full height and 
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frowning at his insulter with all the dignity of a flea on a perch browbeating 
a lion with muzzle on—* Sir!’’ but he could find nothing else to say, for 
Ceeurpreux eyed him coolly, and as duelling is not extinct in France, the 
small Jobus doubtless reflected that if he were tweaked by the nose, he 
might get run through next daybreak into the bargain. Yet it was very 
monstrous to this clerk that a miserable officer should dare to bandy words 
with him thus shamelessly. 

“IT was going to say,” continued Courpreux, drawing a large envelope 
from the breast of his jacket, ‘‘ that I intended declining the honour which 
his Majesty wished to bestow, and here is a letter which I had written to beg 
the Emperor to employ me on active service again. I have got my promotion, 
for his Majesty called me Commandant, and not all the clerks in Paris can 
take that from me, or shall. But I only ask to go back to my regiment, 
even if I take simple brevet rank of commandant, and I daresay you gentle- 
men will not object to that much. Please see that my letter reaches the 
Emperor, or else there'll be a row. Good-morning.” 

The Jobus-clerk grumbled something and thanked heaven he was well 
rid of such a brute. Cceurpreux went and lunched at the general rendez- 
vous of officers, the Café du Helder on the Boulevard des Italiens, and as, 
by sitting at one of the tables outside, he could descry the Grand Hotel 
some hundred yards to the left, he did so when his frugal lunch was over, 
and remained smoking all the afternoon, watching if haply Violette might 
pass by in her barouche and afford him one passing glimpse of her. But 
she did not pass, either that day or the next, or on any of the twenty days 
more during which the War Office clerks kept Ceeurpreux rapping his 
heels on the asphalte of Paris. Ccurpreux chafed and growled and 
vented his fury in much imprudent talk among brother officers at the 
Helder, vowing that the administration of the army had grown rotten up 
to the hilt, as France would find if she ever ran tilt against a less-Jobus- 
ridden Power. As armies are never quite devoid of high-souled officers 
anxious to curry favour with the Jobus-clerks, these sayings were faith- 
fully reported to the War Office, and did Coeurpreux all the good one may 
imagine. It became an urgent question of consigning him to Cochin- 
China without delay, of treating him to the governorship of that delight- 
ful settlement of convicts and vomito negro, Cayenne, ‘‘ where,” remarked 
the clerks humorously, ‘‘ he would find himself in congenial company.” 
But Violette, who watched over Coeurpreux in secret, frustrated these de- 
signs, and accosted Marshal Lebceuf, at a party one night, with a tale so 
worded as to touch him. Marshal Lebceuf, who has borne and will bear to all 
time the burden of the sins which his underlings committed—and of which 
they of course promptly washed their hands—was no fool, but a gallant 
soldier, as can witness his management of the artillery at Solferino. His 
fault was excessive good nature, which made him loth to tackle the 
Jobuses and Cris, as peremptorily as his predecessor Marshal Niel had 
done ; he had let them get the upper hand of him, and walked in dread 
of them. Wherefore, hearing the wife of M. de Cri denounce the doings 
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of the potent league of which her husband was so honoured a member, he 
marvelled slightly, but ended by smiling, as a Frenchman will do when a 
pretty woman pleads the cause of a soldier at once brave and handsome. 
He promised to see into the matter, and next day, to the disgust of the 
Jobuses, who had not been so much as consulted, Courpreux received 
his commission to a full commandantship in that doughty regiment the 
25th Cuirassiers, with orders to join as soon as he should have gone to 
Algeria to fetch his traps and carry despatches to Marshal M‘Mahon. The 
Duke of Magenta laughed in his quiet way when he heard from Cceur- 
preux, at a private dinner, what things this worthy fellow had endured at 
the hands of the clerks. He for his own part knew the Jobuses well. 
Had they not poisoned the Emperor’s mind against him by reminding his 
Majesty on every occasion that Marshal M‘Mahon had voted against the 
Government Bill of Public Safety in the Senate, was a suspicious subject, 
and enjoyed a dangerous ascendancy over the army ? This had prevented 
the victor of Magenta from ever becoming War Minister, and his vice- 
royalty in Algeria was virtually an exile. ‘* My poor Coeurpreux,”’ said 
he smiling, ‘‘ you do not understand the secret of getting on in life. 
Here is Marshal Lebeeuf, who writes to me privately that you have been 
wagging that honest tongue of yours too freely, and he tells me to give 
you a friendly hint that it won’t do.” ‘ But, Marshal, I have never 
breathed a word against the Emperor,” protested Courpreux. ‘‘ No,” 
said the Duke, ‘‘ though perhaps it would have been safer if you had, 
for the Emperor forgives; but the clerks are more powerful than the 
Emperor, and they don’t forgive. You had best make your peace with 
them, believe me, Coeurpreux, for they are stronger than all of us put 
together ; ’’ and the Marshal, who liked soldiers of Cwurpreux’s mould, 
gave him a cigar and went out on the balcony of the Government House 
to smoke with him and talk about Paris. 

Exactly a month after this dialogue, Commandant Coeurpreux, who 
was installed in his new garrison, received orders along with the rest of 
the 25th Cuirassiers to go and join Marshal M‘Mahon’s army on the 
Rhine, for war had been declared by France against Germany. 


iif. 


On the 4th September, 1870, towards one o’clock in the afternoon, an 
officer in a cuirassier uniform got out ofa-train on the platform of the 
Northern Station, jumped into the first cab he could find—it happened to 
be an open one—and told the coachman, in a fevered voice, to drive him to 
the Tuileries. His uniform was soiled and torn; there was mud on his 
boots up to the knees, his head was bound up in bandages clotted with 
blood, and his haggard face bore a week’s unshaved beard. A mob 
pressing outside the station for news, recognised him for an officer, no 
doubt from Sedan, and gave him a ringing cheer, but he bent his head 
and made no response. ‘The city bore nothing of the mourning aspect he 
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had expected. The cafés were full and noisy. Bands of workmen, who 
ought to have been at drill, strolled by rows of twenty arm-in-arm along 
the carriage-ways, bawling vinously, “‘ Vive la République! Vive Trochu! 
A bas Badinguet!” Policemen were invisible. Women and peasants 
pushing hand-carts laden with furniture before them streamed in from the 
country districts round Paris, and seemed to be on the look-out for 
lodgings. Newspapers found a brisk sale, boys screamed the Marseillaise, 
and tradesmen, with scared faces, were climbing ladders to unhook 
Imperial escutcheons, and paint out the words ‘‘Purveyor to their 
Majesties,” in which but a day ago they had gloried. 

The cab drove quickly, but at the bottom of the Rue de Valois had to 
stop, for the Place du Palais Royal was full of people. The cuirassier got 
out, paid the driver, and endeavoured to hurry unobserved through the 
crowd, which was rather a curious than an excited one. He did some- 
how force himself a passage through the mobs surging towards the Hotel 
de Ville on the one hand, towards the Tuileries Gardens on the other ; 
and when he reached the sentry mounting guard somewhat nervously at 
the Carrousel gate, opened his cloak to show the despatch-bag slung over 
his tunic, and was allowed to pass in without question. The immense 
yard, adorned with a triumphal arch reared to celebrate past victories 
over a people now conquerors in their turn, was almost deserted ; but at 
broken intervals men, for the most part in civilian dress, shuffled panic- 
stricken across the yard and entered the palace. The cuirassier followed 
them, climbed the staircase, where no usher or footman stood to ask 
intruders their business, brushed past a terrified group of ladies, who 
were coming down the stairs with travelling-bags in their hands, and asked 
for the aide-de-camp on duty. He was directed to go down a passage to 
the right, did so, and remitted his despatch-bag. Then with the receipt 
crushed between his fingers, wandered about unheeded amid startled 
figures running or rushing down the corridors, till he found himself in the 
room where some three months before he had received a kindness from 
an Emperor, then in the full pomp and grandeur of his power. 

All the last friends of the fallen court were there, but not so much 
high dignitaries—for these took care of themselves—nor Jobuses—they 
are never to be seen in such moments—as younger men and modest func- 
tionaries, whose fealty had not perhaps been always appreciated in brighter 
days, but came out true and pure now in this hour of adversity. The 
appearance of the officer and his travel-stained clothes caused a sensation, 
and a move was made towards him. A few recognised him despite his 
bandage, which, now his kepi was off, gave him the look of being turbaned, 
and they said, ‘‘ It’s Colonel Coeurpreux, who rode next M‘Mahon in the 
charge of the cuirassiers at Reischoffen, and was promoted on the field.” 
They gathered round him eagerly, and inquired of him if he had news: 

‘You were at Sedan, Colonel ; is all really lost?” and it was a 
gloomy thing to hear these men ask this about a country and a sovereign 
they loved. 
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‘¢ Yes, all’s lost,’’ groaned Courpreux, ‘‘ but the honour of the 
Emperor, who has been betrayed, and that of our War Office, who had no 
honour to lose.” 

‘¢ How did the Emperor bear it?” 

‘¢ Simply, like a man. He was never greater than when he drove 
through the town with an expression on his face that might have touched 
the very stones, and gave up his sword to save hisarmy. People will say 
here that he should have died, but anybody has the courage to die. The 
courage is to live, and to endure all this ”»—and he pointed with his hand 
to the Tuileries Gardens, at the end of which a mob was to be seen 
approaching with gesticulations and waving of flags. 

Count Palikao, the Prime Minister, passed rapidly through the room, 
and disappeared into a chamber where the Empress was known to be ; and 
all gathered round the windows. The mob were drawing nearer, and the 
quays could be seen covered with people who had been to the Corps 
Législatif, where M. Gambetta had been haranguing the multitude, and 
exhorting it to clamour for the Emperor's deposition. Chevalier Nigra, 
the Italian Ambassador, entered with a breezy aspect as if nothing par- 
ticular were happening, and a chaplain asked him if there were any hope. 
‘‘ Hope of what ?” answered M. Nigra, cheerfully, and went the way of 
M. de Palikao, but with a careless, swinging stride, for all this was no 
great concern of his. Ccurpreux leaned in a window-recess moaning, 
but as he perceived that the mob swelled and advanced each second like 
a rising tide, he drew a revolver, and casting a keen look about him, said: 

‘Gentlemen, I hope we are all prepared to defend the Empress 
against yonder curs ?”’ 

A silence replied to this question, and one young man alone stepped 
out with a revolver. The rest had come unarmed. They were faithful 
to the point of risking death, but not of courting it. Ccourpreux * 
glanced from one to another, as if he could not believe his eyes. Then a 
great sob escaped him, and he turned with brimming eyes to watch the 
sea which advanced slowly, and the thin line of soldiers in the private 
garden below, who would be the only dyke against it. ‘Our place is 
with those men there,” he said to the young man who was armed; ‘let 
us go to them; we shall at least die in good company.” 

A few of the bystanders winced—in particular, two priests, who would 
not have grudged their blood, though it was not their duty to shed any. 

Several moved to follow Ceeurpreux ; but at this moment a door was opened, 
and the Empress appeared with one of her ladies-in-waiting, Count 
Palikao, an aide-de-camp, and one or two other advisers. She was dressed 
in black, was calm and resigned, and, hearing that firearms had been ex- 
hibited, sent to request as a last favour to her that no resistance should be 
offered. Her Majesty was then told that one of the gentlemen who wished 
to defend her was Colonel Coeurpreux, and she prayed her aide-de-camp 
to summon him. M. Ceurpreux arrived with the tears still welling over his 
eyes—though it was no fault of his, for he struggled hard enough to keep 
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them in—and possibly as he stood before her, with his head bowed and 
his knees shaking, the Empress recognised the man who had been painted 
to her by the Jobuses and Cris as a factious subject. 

“Colonel, you found your way through the enemy’s lines to bring 
me a letter from the Emperor,’’ she said, in a soft, sad voice. ‘I thank 
you, and wish it were still in my power to reward your devotion.” 

‘‘ Madam,” murmured Coourpreux, in words of which each syllable 
sprang vibrating from his heart, ‘“‘ you can give me the only reward I 
covet by allowing me to lay down my life for you.” 

‘*No, not a drop of French blood must be shed for me,” she answered 
quietly, ‘‘ nor would I forgive myself for depriving France of a life like 
yours, Colonel, at a time when brave men are more than ever needed. Still, 
again I thank you.’”’ And she extended her hand to him with a grateful 
smile. He dropped on one knee and pressed it to his lips reverentially. 

At this juncture Prince Metternich and M. de Lesseps approached 
quickly. They spoke a few words, but their looks said more than they 
uttered. The Empress glanced towards the gardens where the crowd had 
by this time become a host, whose shouts broke loud and imperatively 
through the stillness of this room filled with expectant courtiers. Her 
lips quivered faintly for a single instant, and the pallor of her face 
deepened just enough to show that it was pain, not fear, she felt. Then 
she turned with queenly self-possession, and made to the loyal few who 
remained her grandest curtsey—that of the state galas now gone and 
forgotten amidst other ruins; this was the signal that all was over: 
the Empire had fallen; the Empress retired, and the friends of the 
eleventh hour were free to go and see to themselves, their goods and their 
chattels. They scampered downstairs, putting their best feet foremost, 
and the palace became a show to the rabble, who presently flooded in, their 
mouths agape, and filled it from floor to attic with their savoury majesty. 

Cceurpreux had heard a few of the words which Prince Metternich had 
let fall, and he went and stood near the gate of the Louvre opposite the 
Church of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, where a cab was waiting. In a few 
minutes the veiled forms of two ladies glided out, and Coeurpreux, though 
he could not be seen behind the angle where he had sheltered himself, 
bared his head as they passed. He watched to see that no one recognised 
or molested the Lady whom M. de Lesseps handed into the fly, and his 
gaze followed this vehicle as it turned and disappeared with its blinds 
down, and the Italian ambassador on the box beside the coachman. It 
would have fared ill, then, with any partisan of equality who should have 
stood in the horse’s way or offered a rude word to the Empress, whom 
this unconscious hack was drawing into exile, for Coeurpreux was in that 
mind when to have faced a whole horde of the populace with his solitary 
sword and revolver, and to have bitterly flung in their teeth their base 
treason and cowardice, would have been a grim pleasure. But nobody 
afforded him that satisfaction. The fly jogging along unremarked mingled 
with other flys ; and Coeurpreux emerging from his concealment, went with 
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an aching heart about business of his own. As he strode down the Rue de 
Rivoli, not caring much whom he elbowed, it was twenty minutes past 
three, and the tricolour flag which had been waving eighteen years on the 
late Imperial palace was hauled down. ‘Two petit-crevés, or swells of the 
small French sort, watched this historical occurrence from a corner of the 
Place des Pyramides, and one, removing his eyeglass the better to see, said 
to the other: ‘‘ There go twenty years of jollity.” ‘Yes,’ sighed the 
other, ‘and only to think I used to be fool enough to vote for the oppo- 
sition just for the fun of the thing.’’ The pair of noble hearts sighed, 
and went their ways. Ccurpreux shrugged his shoulders, and followed. 
One of the most comforting features of French revolutions is, as we 
have hinted, that although thrones go crash and kings go where they can, 
the Cris and Jobuses bend their respected heads like reeds, and let the 
whole whirlwind sweep above without uprooting them. The signboard 
and landlord of the Inn are changed, but cooks and waiters are the same, 
and inasmuch as the public depend rather on the cooks and waiters for 
comfort and good attendance than upon the landlord and the signboard, 
this may serve to explain why the collapse of many thrones affects less in 
the general weal than the displacement of a single Jobus might do. Any- 
how, when Coourpreux came to report himself at the War Office, he found 
there the set of clerks who had just been rolling the army into the chasm, 
filling up printed papers that were to roll other armies the same way, with 
their habitual serenity. It was Sunday, and they had no need to work; 
but never mind that; they were always ready to devote themselves to their 
country’s good, especially on a Revolution Sunday, when, if absent, their 
places might be filled up by other folk. Nothing was altered, save that in 
the room of the little big clerk, who had received Cceurpreux before, a 
bust of the Emperor had disappeared in favour of a photograph of General 
Trochu, and the small clerk informed his visitor that he had foreseen all 
along how it would end, and that if his—the clerk’s—advice had been 
taken, matters would have turned out very differently. He supposed 
Colonel Coeurpreux would be asked to form and command a regiment 
during the siege, but he could give him no orders for the present. He 
only ventured to warn him (and looked very immaculate in so doing) that 
he must now moderate the Bonapartist zeal for which he had been 
unfavourably conspicuous. The Empire had disgraced itself, and no 
Frenchman worthy of the name could feel any sympathy for so odious a 
régime: ** Odious a régime!” echoed Coourpreux, as the blood mounted 
to his face. ‘‘ And who made it odious but you and your likes? Ah, sir 
clerk, try and give me and others as little of your advice as possible, and 
the better it will be for us all. When I think that the earth once swal- 
lowed up a pair called Dathan and Abiram, and when I see you sitting 
alive there with that heap of papers, I am inclined to wonder whether we 
are footing the same globe. Heaven help me!’’ and he went out slamming 
the door, and shaking the dust off his feet. The Jobus-clerk, naturally 
much disgusted, preserved an attitude full of dignity, and on the first 
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opportunity informed General Trochu that a certain Co-urpreux was in all 
likelihood a Bonapartist conspirator, and might with advantage be des- 
patched to outposts where the shells fell thickest. The General promised 
to make a note of the matter, and eventually did. 

But Coeurpreux’s 4th September trials were not over yet. On his way 
from the War Office back into the noisier part of Paris, where he hoped 
to learn for certain who were definitely the new rulers of his country—a 
point on which, in common with other men who accept new Governments 
like wind and rain, as they come, he was still doubtful—he crossed a 
Victoria carrying M. Nepos Léemargeux Desfonds de Cri, an umbrella, and 
a carpet-bag. M. de Cri checked the driver, and waved the umbrella to 
attract Coeurpreux’s attention. This chivalrous prefect had put away the 
rosette which used to grace his button-hole, and which of yore he had 
grovelled so patiently to earn, and he had so arranged things that the title 
of a republican newspaper peeped over the edge of his breast pocket, herald 
of his new-born convictions. In this guise he stretched forth his hand to 
Ceeurpreux out of the cab in the midst of the Rue Royale, and gabbled : 

‘“* Congratulate me, Commandant—at least, no, you're Colonel now— 
congratulate me, I’m off.” 

‘* Where to—the army ?” and the Colonel wondered whether mayhap 
this person had been stricken with honesty in his declining years, and 
impelled to do something in defence of the country that had been such an 
unchanging and untiring milch-cow to him. 

‘‘ The army ? oh, no—I leave that to Bayards like you,” sniggered M. 
de Cri, as if vastly tickled by the notion. ‘‘ No, I’m off to my prefectship, 
which has just been confirmed to me by Gambetta ; and I may tell you, in 
confidence, that I managed this thing very slyly. Foreseeing, you know, 
after the first defeat of you gentlemen, how the wind would soon blow, I 
came up to Paris on the quiet, and entered into relations with all this 
crew, Favre, Simon, Gambetta. I promised that if there was a repub- 
lican rising, I would abet them, and play my department into their hands, 
which of course was all chaff, for if the rising hadn’t been successful here 
I shouldn’t have been such a ninny as to start pranks out there, but they 
took it in. They counted me as one of theirs, and here am I off as a 
prefect of the Republic to the town where yesterday I was a prefect of the 
Empire—and I hope for promotion soon. Sic itur ad astra—hee, hee!” 

‘And what will Mdme. de Cri think of this sudden conversion ?” 
asked Coeurpreux with more contempt in his voice than would have served 
to wither up any other ten men not being hereditary place-hunters. 

‘* Oh, my wife ; it’s she who advised me todo it all. Dux femina 
facti—hee! hee! You see we’ve no private fortune, and if I’d lost my 
place I don’t well know what I could have done, for I have saved little— 
a man who expects to be Cabinet Minister and will be able then to rig the 
money-market and clear what sums he pleases, doesn’t go in for cheese- 
paring economies, you know; so my wife said to me, ‘ Make the best of 
our national disasters: it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good; and, as 
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you perceive, that is true enough, for there are plenty of folk will be 
housed well to-night who were not much to look at yesterday.” 
Coourpreux turned cruelly sick at heart. On an ordinary trimmer he 
would not have wasted a breath of scorn—nor so much as a shrug—dis- 
daining such vermin as a sportsman does rats; but that Violette’s husband 
should be a man of this class, and that he should have inoculated with his 
sordid principles a woman who had been true and pure before she had been 
sold to him in bondage, wasa pang indeed. Yet Coeurpreux had the com- 
fort of believing that M. de Cri lied ignobly, and that Violette had never ° 
consented to the impudent barter of conscience which her husband laid to 
her charge. But in this he was mistaken. Wedded to him, Violette 
would have endured poverty without a murmur, and scaled with a glad 
brave heart any heights of heroism and self-sacrifice to which he had 
chosen to lead her. But poverty along with M. de Cri was a very different 
story, and Violette had really asked her husband to make what he could 
of the general ruin which was bowing all patriotic heads in shame. This 
would seem to show that heroism, like other plants, needs special soils to 
make it thrive, and that wives are but as looking-glasses in which their 
husbands’ souls are reflected with more or less fidelity. M. de Cri’s soul 
being a dingy one, Violette’s partook of it in many domestic features. 
This is not poetry, but it is the truth which meets us at every step; and 
had it not been so—that is, had Violette wished to remain heroic after 
her marriage to one like M. de Cri, she must have become a faithless wife, 
which is a dilemma worth brooding over by moralists great and small. 


EY. 


Two years and a half sped by, and, just a twelvemonth ago now, at 
the beginning of the year 1873, it began to be bruited in the prosperous 
town of Seinebourg that General Coeurpreux, who commanded the district, 
would shortly marry Mdme. de Cri, née Violette Després, the widow of 
the late lamented Prefect. People were still full of the details of M. de 
Cri’s untimely death, and of the imposing funeral which had been decreed 
him out of the public taxes. At the time when the Commune was raging 
in Paris, the striking (or, as they are by some humorously called, the 
‘“‘working’’) classes of Seinebourg had tried to get up a similar institution 
for themselves, and might have succeeded but for General Coeurpreux. 
Before he had time to parley with them or adopt their views to save his 
precious life, the Communists slew M. de Cri with an accidental bullet. 
Whereon orations in his honour were solemnly pronounced in the National 
Assembly ; a pension was voted to his widow ; and the municipal council of 
Seinebourg, escorted by a whole regiment, with muffled drums and arms 
reversed, followed him to his grave, where soon after a monument was 
erected on which a local journalist proposed to inscribe the words, ‘‘ Sta, 
viator, martyrem calcas !’’ There are men whose luck attends them beyond 
the tomb. After hoaxing mankind in this life, they bamboozle it through 
ages to come by means of perjured epitaphs. 
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As for General Cceurpreux, he was the man who hed covered himself 
with what little glory was gleaned during the siege of Paris. He had 
fought, not talked. His regiment went to battle without bragging, and 
returned always thinned, but never daunted. The War-Office clerks opined 
that it was scandalous a man should rise from Captain to General of 
Brigade in less than two years, and they busied themselves actively to get 
him shorn of some of the honours he had earned whilst they sat by their 
fireside, hoping with brotherly unanimity they might soon be called in 
their official capacities to record his death. But the Commission which 
was appointed to revise the distinctions conferred during the war rose 
bareheaded when Coourpreux was introduced, and the General who pre- 
sided handed him his commission ratified by the signatures of the entire 
Board. The Provisional Republic sent him to command at Seinebourg, 
and Ceurpreux accepted the appointment because he considered the 
Republic a provisional one and nothing more. He made no secret of his 
opinions on this head, and continued to speak of Napoleon III. as Emperor, 
without prefixing an ‘ex.’ Had the Republic been consolidated, his 
good friends the clerks would have had the gratification of writing to 
request he would resign ; as it was, the big people of Versailles kept a 
watchful eye on him, and booked him mentally as a dangerous man, who 
must be tolerated for his good services, but shelved as soon as feasible. 

Perhaps, in truth, Coeurpreux’s conduct was not quite prudent. In his 
rooms he hung portraits of the Emperor, the Empress, and the Prince 
Imperial. Three times a year—that is, towards the 16th March, the 15th 
August, and the 15th November—he applied for a week’s leave, and went 
to Chislehurst, with a bouquet of violets made in Paris and of a yard’s 
circumference. He offered this féte-day tribute to the exiled family, and 
assured them of his unwavering devotion ; then he returned, and if people 
asked him where he had been, he replied simply: ‘‘ To do homage to my 
Sovereign.” Seinebourg was a righteous town, which drove an honest 
trade and went to church when it had time; but it did not understand 
chivalry pushed to thislength. It had given the Emperor an enthusiastic 
reception once when he had visited the town, and witnessed with unmixed 
satisfaction the prosecution of journalists who assailed his rule. By-and- 
by it had vouchsafed a reception equally enthusiastic to M. Thiers, and 
watched with undiminished pleasure the chastisement of scribes who 
cavilled at this new state of things. If the Emperor had returned, thore 
would have been a third reception, quite as enthusiastic as the two pre- 
ceding ones; but pending this consummation, it was idle to express 
opinions which were, at best, premature, and which might interfere with 
the due profits of business. So Seinebourg, as represented by its com- 
mercial men, who are the salt of this world, eyed their General rather 
askance, but contrived to be civil in their tones when they talked to him 
of the Napoleons, for Coeurpreux had an awkward trick of frowning if 
there was any slip of the tongue in apportioning the responsibilities of the 
war's disasters ; and it was known that he had handled a republican 
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big-wig somewhat unceremoniously. Said the big-wig: ‘‘ Monsieur de 
Sedan must have more pluck than I should give him credit for, if he hopes 
ever to put us under his heel again.”” This was at a dinner: Courpreux 
stared him in the face, and answered: ‘‘May I inquire what you were 
doing whilst he whom you call M. de Sedan was under fire of the Prussian 
batteries ?”” The big-wig looked much shocked, for it so chanced that 
he had been engaged at the time in question in writing a series of news- 
paper articles on the degeneracy of the French army; but he declined 
furnishing this explanation, or indeed continuing the conversation in any 
way, for there was no knowing but that with such an unmannerly person 
it might lead to an encounter in the field, and to France becoming by one 
republican the poorer—which was a catastrophe by no means to be desired. 

It will naturally be supposed that to recompense him for his disfavour 
amid the republicans, General Courpreux passed among Bonapartists of 
all sizes and denominations for a trusty knight, and was well beloved ; but 
this would argue small knowledge of the human mind as polities do fashion 
it. The most active men in state factions are those who have most interest 
in the game, and those who are most interested are seldoia, if ever, those 
who are most nice. Ccourpreux was a Bonapartist, but his loyalty did not 
extend to all the weedy people whom the Bonapartes had delighted to 
honour. He said some very rough things about certain of these gentlemen, 
asserting that he would rather see the Emperor in exile than have him 
return with some of his old advisers, for that at Chislehurst at least his 
honour was safe ; whereas on the throne, and acting as the tool of sundry 
personages he could mention, his fair fame was slurred by all the foolish 
and villanous deeds committed in his name. This was not pleasant to hear. 
Such of the Jobuses and Cris as had not been able to secure posts under 
the Republic, and were consequently loud in proclaiming that they would 
scorn to accept such if offered, insinuated at Chislehurst, even as they 
had done at St. Cloud, that this Coourpreux was a man of crafty mood, 
whose pretended staunchness was nothing but a device for being amply 
recompensed when the Empire returned. Probably he aspired to be a 
senator or war minister—for there is no knowing where the ambition of 
such men will stop: meantime they gave him a wide berth, and thanked 
Providence they were not as he was—which was wise on their part, for a soul 
like Coeurpreux’s is not that which pays best here below. Altogether, if 
Cceurpreux had reckoned all the people ‘who were his true friends, he 
might easily have computed the total with the fingers of one hand. But 
what did he care? His conscience let him rest, and Violette admired 
him with all her heart—this was quite enough for his desires. 

He went to see Violette every day, and the love which had lain in 
abeyance during the years of her marriage grew and ripened. Coourpreux’s 
character was a wondcr and a study for the woman he worshipped; and 
comparing it with thai of her late lord, so unhappily deceased, she would 
fall into reveries how it was possible that two men could be so unlike. It 
has been said she was frivolous, and doubtless till she came to know her 
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lover well, never suspected there was stainless honour anywhere but in 
story-books. M. de Cri used to talk of stainless honour, rectitude of purpose, 
unsullied principles, &c., at public banquets, and the salaried newspaper 
of the prefecture used to write of stainless honour at so much a column. 
But M. de Cri would put off his stainless honour when he got home, as he 
did his silver-laced coat, and the salaried journalist of the prefecture was 
a poor rogue, who sold himself to the highest bidder. Sometimes 
Violette heard two men dubbed men of honour because they had quarrelled 
and fought about a ballet dancer who was faithless to them with a third. 
And at other times she saw men of honour who had eloped with other men of 
honour’s wives. There were women of honour who sold their daughters 
to dilapidated but rich debauchees, girls of honour who submitted very 
willingly to the sale, and priests of honour who blessed the transaction 
in the name of heaven. There were financiers of honour who signed the 
prospectuses of bubble companies; statesmen of honour who truckled to 
the people with false flatteries ; and electors of honour who bartered their 
votes for what they could fetch. These were the beings of honour 
amongst whom Violette’s acquaintance had always lain; and she had 
somehow learned to define a man without honour as one without 
money. She could not at first get used to Courpreux’s way of dealing 
with people whom she had been wont to reverence ; it was as if he had 
knocked together a number of sham bronze statuettes, and they had all 
smashed in the process, revealing their composition to be only bad plaster. 
She heard of his doing great and generous things in a secret way, and he 
would never own to them, nor talk about them. He shook the hands of 
people he esteemed with a grip of iron, and smiled to them with his whole 
face; but to persons he mistrusted he was barely civil, no matter how 
much gold lace they might sport on their swallow-tails. To Violette, 
however, he was gentle and kind, always submissive; and, though she 
was aware of how poor an idea he entertained of the martyred M. de Cri, 
he never alluded to him with disrespect—in fact, never alluded to him at 
all but once, and this was on the day when she had promised to marry 
him so soon as her second year’s widowhood should be completed. They 
were sitting together. He coughed a little; then, with some shyness, 
touched upon money matters, and expressed a wish that she should resign 
the pension she had of Government, and, indeed, all other monies—the 
sum was slight—bequeathed her by M. de Cri. He suffered visibly 
during the explanation this entailed ; but it came to this, that M. de Cri’s 
earnings did not seem to him very clean things. He had pocketed salaries 
all his life by changing his opinions as fast as his interests required it ; 
and, applied to minor operations in finance, this sort of thing was called 
obtaining money under false pretences. The phrase was not a euphonious 
one; but truth never was euphonious. For all this, Ceurpreux said 
nothing to wound Violette, and she consented to everything, as women 
will do for the men they love. If the lamented M. de Cri could have 
risen from the grave and beheld his wife promising so cheerfully to denuda 
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herself—she who had cost him a tidy fortune in dresses, and had never 
failed to draw her pin-money when it became due, and occasionally in 
advance—he might have indulged in some ghostly meditations on the ways 
of women and the difficulty of fathoming their natures. 

So it was agreed that on the 18th of March, the day after he should 
have returned from carrying the Prince Imperial’s birthday bouquet to 
Chislehurst, Coeurpreux should take Violette to wife, and never more part 
from her. 

‘It is now the 2nd of January, Violette,” he said fondly ; ‘‘ and do you 
know, when I think of the happiness in store for me, I feel sure that, could 
I have foreseen it years ago, I should have worked so as to be a field- 
marshal by this time, or turned coward for fear of being cut off from you.” 

«¢ And if I could have foreseen it, I would have striven to be more of 
you than I am,” she answered, looking up into his eyes; and her own 
brimmed as she did so, for she never thought of his long constancy to her 
without being moved to the heart. 

Cceurpreux went off to review his men, riding spiritedly down the 
red-trowsered lines, and scanning them with pride when they executed 
their movements as soldiers should do, smartly and without blunder. 
He gave the colonels under him some trouble; and the soldiers would 
not have liked him the less if he had marched them about less often. 
But General Coeurpreux was no idler, and had never earned his pay by 
lolling about with his hands in his pockets. Besides, at this period, 
he had most significant reasons for seeing that his men drilled 
well. It is pretty well known at this time by all who care to know it, that 
in the month of January of the year 1878 the Bonapartists had determined 
upon attempting a coup-de-main in the month of March, and that the 
operation which the Emperor underwent at the beginning of January was 
intended to enable him to ride on horseback and re-enter France, as his 
uncle had done after his escape from Elba. The Emperor had affirmed 
that he would delegate to no one else the honour of heading the move- 
ment, and it was understood that some six weeks after the operation he 
would be in a position to ride. Several generals had been sounded, and 
amongst them Ccurpreux. The wire-pullers of the party would have 
done little for our friend after the victory ; but he was a useful man before 
and during the struggle, so their words were sweeter than honey from the 
honeycomb. Cceurpreux’s answer was plain : 

‘“‘T regard the Emperor as the lawful sovereign of France, until the 
last plebiscite shall have been cancelled. If his Majesty lands in France, 
I shall call upon my men to rally round him; if they mutiny, I will go 
alone ; and if we fail, I shall give myself up to these Republicans, or what- 
ever else they call themselves, and let them shoot me at their leisure.” 

This is why the Imperialist soldier kept a quick eye to the marching 
and counter-marching, and was precise in seeing all the movements that 
concern firing and charging with bayonets practised repeatedly, until 
perfection was attained. There could have been no more enlivening sight 
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for a true republican, knowing what was in General C.ecurpreux’s mind, 
than to have seen these nimble red-trowsers strutting and wheeling under 
the General’s direction, kneeling, loading, discharging, and doubling 
forward with bayonets fixed, as if they were already sweeping Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and the entire rights of man off the globe's surface. 

It was on the afternoon ofthe 9th January that, returning to his quar- 
ters in very hopeful spirits after a few hours’ manceuvring, which had fairly 
worn out every one save himself, Coourpreux was greeted by the orderly, 
who wore a blank, scared look as he helped him to dismount. Bad tidings 
come always suddenly, and the soldier’s face was that of a messenger of 
woe: ‘* General, have you heard the news?” he asked, holding out in a 
trembling hand a special edition of a cheap paper. 

‘¢ What news ?”’ 

‘The Emperor’s dead, General.” 

Cceurpreux had half swung himself out of the saddle, but the announce- 
ment struck him like a bullet; he reeled and would have fallen, but for the 
orderly who caught him by the arm and sustained him. 

‘Thank you,” he stammered ; “ it’ll be nothing. Where’s the paper ?”’ 
And he walked in, passing his hand over his forehead and stepping 
unsteadily. A child might have knocked him down. 

The news caused little commotion at Seinebourg, or anywhere else in 
France. Out of sight, out of mind, is never so true as in the case of 
French Emperors ; but people noticed not without sympathy that General 
Cceurpreux appeared in deep mourning, and in uniform wore a crape round 
hisarm. He was depressed and silent, too, and as soon as the day for the 
funeral was fixed, the clerks at the War Office received, unsealed, and 
perused this letter, which had a deep black border: 

“To his Excellency General de Cissey, War Minister. 
“ 12th January. 

‘‘GrneraL—I have the honour to solicit of you a week’s leave, in 
order that I may attend the funeral of the Emperor, and pay to him my 
last tribute of vencration and gratitude. ‘¢ Pray receive, &c., 

*‘ Jean C@URPREUX.” 


The clerks stamped the letter, filed it, langhed at it among themselves, 
and answered it in this wise :— 

“To M. le Général de Brigade Ceurpreux. 

‘‘ GeneraL—In answer to your letter of the 12th, I am directed to 
inform you that an order will be issued in to-morrow’s Journal Ofjciel, 
refusing leave to all officers to attend the ex-Emperor’s funeral. A few 
exceptions will perhaps be made to this rule, but after giving the matter 
his most anxious consideration, General de Cissey does not judge it 
expedient to include your name among them. 

‘“‘ Pray receive the assurance of my deep respect, 

‘¢Z, Jopus-Hurwant.” 
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Post for post came back this, again with a black border :— 
“To his Excellency General de Cissey, War Minister. 
‘‘ GenzraL—lI respectfully beg you will accept my resignation. The 
Emperor did too much for me whilst he was alive for me to forget what is 
owing to his memory now that he is dead. 


‘“‘T have the honour to be your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
‘Jean Ca@uRPREUX.” 


And lest the small incidents of history should be forgotten, which 
ought not to be, seeing that of them is made up the fate of empires, let us 
cut out this slip from the Journal Officiel : 


‘“M. le Général de Brigade Jean Ceeurpreux, Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, &c., has tendered his resignation.” 

‘¢ Army AppoIntMENTS.—Colonel de Cri-Hurlant to be General of 
Brigade in command at Seinebourg vice General Coourpreux ; Lieut.-Col. 
Jobus to be Colonel ;’ Commandant Jobus-Cri to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain 
Jobus-Hurlant to be Commandant, &e.”’ 


General Courpreux attended the funeral at Chislehurst, and was 
among the foremost of those who did homage to the Prince Impérial in 
the levee held at Camden Place after the sad ceremony was over. He 
returned to France with a trainful and a boatful of passengers who had 
gone on the same pilgrimage as himself; but several of whom wondered 
naively that he should have thrown up his commission for such a pur- 
pose. They had few of them sacrificed anything themselves, and they 
prophesied that some of his brother-officers might resent his conduct as 
an affectation of being more disinterested and virtuous than themselves, 
which is always inexpedient. Ccurpreux found that many of his brother- 
officers did take this convenient view of the case, as was natural. Was 
it to be considered, forsooth, that they were less mindful of past favour, 
because they were less quixotic ? Quixotic is a useful word. If we could 
marshal into column all those who have snubbed others by its means from 
doing kind and noble things, and all those who have been so snubbed, 
what a pair of imposing hosts they would make on the march of modern 
progress ! 

But we may conclude that Cceeurpreux was consoled by Violette, who 
judged the matter as he did, though all these events indeed retarded her 
marriage for some months. Ccurpreux did not consider it seemly to marry 
within half a year of a bereavement which he mourned for as when his 
father had died. Moreover, being now reduced to his half-pay and his 
savings—the which for one so open-handed as he were not considerable— 
he would apply, he said, for appointment on the Bonapartist press, in 
order that he might defend the dynasty he loved with his pen until the 
time came for championing it again with hissword. Assuredly, when the 
Jobuses and the Cris saw him embark on this venture, which is the for- 
lorn hope of political outeasts, they must have rejoiced exceedingly one 
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and all, and hoped that before long the Government of M. Thiers might 
be moved to imprison him at Ste. Pélagie. And maybe they promised 
each other a banquet to celebrate this auspicious day, for it is good to 
be merry in season. | 


v. 


But the turns in fortune’s wheel are more numerous than even the 
Jobuses who feed on the budget; and about the beginning of June last, 
an erect man in evening dress, but wearing black gloves, might have 
been seen descending at early morning from a fly at the gate of the Pre- 
fecture of Versailles, where Marshal M‘Mahon, the new President of the 
Republic, was lodged. He entered the door well known to suitors and 
reporters during M. Thiers’s well-meaning reign, and exhibited a letter of 
audience to the aide-de-camp on duty. 

‘‘The President has summoned me to a private audience at ten 
o'clock,” he said. 

‘This way, General,” answered the aide-de-camp; and within a few 
minutes General Cceurpreux stood alone with his old chief, who looked at 
him and shook his head. 

‘‘ Did not I warn you, Ceurpreux, not to dabble in anything that might 
displease anybody—politics especially, which are no game for us soldiers?” 

‘**Till we become Presidents,” answered Cceurpreux, with a grave 
smile, as he bowed and pressed the hand which the hero of Magenta ex- 
tended to him. 

‘* Yes, till we become Presidents—that’s it; but we can’t all be Pre- 
sidents.”” And the Marshal’s iron features relaxed about the lips, though 
it is chiefly with eyes that he usually smiles. ‘‘ Now listen, Coeurpreux : 
I hear you were going to be married ; and my advice is, don’t delay about 
that ceremony, for your wife will keep you out of mischief. And see here 
—there was some informality in your resignation ; so it is cancelled, and 
I have signed you a new commission ; but if I hear of your meddling 
again in state business ’’—and here the Marshal paused and frowned— 
‘I give you my word I'll put you in a Government office, and if that 
doesn’t make you less of a rebel, I don’t know what will.” 

‘*T am not likely to rebel against your Excellency,” responded Coeur- 
preux, whose face lighted up as he received his commission. 

‘*No, but you must let the clerks alone, now that they’re under my 
wing. Ah, yes, I know what you're going to say: that you can never 
forget, and will be always faithful, I know; but you had better be off, or 
they'll say we’re plotting for Napoleon IV. together.”’ 

‘¢T had rather we plotted for Napoleon IV. in March, 1874, when he 
will be of age to govern; and if your Excellency decides to do so then, 
remember to count me among the fighting conspirators,” rejoined the 
incorrigible Bonapartist. 
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Tue Son of Heaven has declined, with or without thanks, the proffered 
railway. A committee of wealthy Englishmen proposeé to construct for 
Imperial use a short line of railway in any locality appointed to them, and 
to present the whole, fixed plant and rolling stock complete, the free gift 
of English capitalists to the monarch of China. A curious public, as well 
as the disappointed subscribers, will expend some ingenuity in conjecturing 
the secret motives which prompted refusal of so magnificent an offer. Did 
the youthful Emperor’s advisers regard the luxurious saloon-carriage as no 
better than a Trojan horse, concealing under its velvet cushions some nefa- 
rious project against their sovereign’s life or prosperity ? No canard of that 
kind would be too monstrous for the credulity of the multitude, but the in- 
telligent statesmen, whose wit has been sharpened in many a keen encounter 
with English diplomatists, from Sir Henry Pottinger to Lord Elgin, and has 
of recent years been kept in constant exercise by Sir Harry Parkes in his 
prison, by Bruce, and Alcock, and Wade at the embassy, by Lay and 
Hart outside of it—they know us better than to suspect treachery, how- 
ever deeply they dislike our obtrusiveness and dread our power. Were 
they afraid of lowering the Imperial dignity in the eyes of its subjects by 
the reception of a gift at the hands of outside barbarians? Surely, no; 
for to the popular mind the splendid gift would naturally assume the 
aspect of tribute, and be welcomed as a sign that the troublesome 
foreigners were inclining, at last, to the principles of right reason, and 
striving to apologize for their rude intrusion into the sacred presence by 
this solid recognition of the supremacy of the heaven-ordained lord of 
the habitable world. What was the objection then? Was it Feng-Shui ? 
We grant that the imperial councillors were, doubtless, shrewd enough to 
foresee that acceptance of this railway for royal use would furnish an 
awkward advantage to foreign ambassadors in their arguments for the 
introduction of a national railway system into China. But this only 
carries our question back a stage. Why this aversion to avail themselves 
of advantages which Western science presses upon their attention ? 
The enormous area of the Chinese Empire renders improved means of 
inter-communication one of the prime desiderata for a stable and efficient 
government. The great officials, who have consumed months in tedious 
journeying between the capital and the provinces, cannot but be aware of 
this, if more forcible illustrations of the necessity were not constantly 
recurring. In the north-west and south-west formidable rebellions, the 
16—5 
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embers of which are not yet extinguished, have defied the central govern- 
ment for years, which the drilled troops and improved materials of war, 
furnished to China by their intercourse with the West, could put down in 
double-quick time but for the difficulty of transporting their forces to the 
scene of action. What is the obstacle to China’s imitating her progressive 
neighbour Japan by the adoption of railways? It is Feng-Shui. Not 
Feng-Shui alone, perhaps. The bigoted toryism of China is doubtless 
haunted by a hundred fears : fear of interference with the present carrying- 
trade ; fear of loss of prestige ; reluctance to admit foreign surveyors and 
engineers into the interior of the country; dislike of increasing their 
intimacy with foreign powers ; and so forth. These objections, however, 
are mostly ill-suited for presentation at the foreign legations. When the 
mandarins fall back upon a line of defence which Western logic cannot 
hope to penetrate, it is Feng-Shui. Demonstrate to themselves that it is 
an absurd superstition, they may smile and politely assent, though secretly 
unconvinced, while, at the same time, impregnably fortified by the uni- 
versal belief of the masses jn this conservative Feng-Shui. What then is 
this Feng-Shui, which decides affairs of state for one-third of the earth’s 
population? An attempt to elucidate the mystery to the English mind 
may have some interest for the philanthropist and politician, as well as the 
general reader. 

Amid the general meanness of Chinese architecture the only exception 
which adorns the landscape is the frequency of the lofty and graceful 
pagodas which crown the heights, rise up amid groves of trees, give point 
and beauty to little islets in the broad rivers. In some districts the 
pagodas are dotted over the prospect like village spires in an English 
county. The inquiring traveller asks his interpreter, or his missionary 
friend, what these pagodas are erected for? Are they temples? No, not 
exactly, though generally a statue or tablet of the god of literature is 
found enshrined within. Are they monuments? No, they are built to 
improve the Feng-Shui of the villages or towns at their feet. In some 
mountain valley the traveller remarks a handsome, well-kept tomb of a 
horse-shoe shape, resting against the side of a rounded hill, backed by 
loftier heights and flanked by declivities gently falling on either hand into 
the plain, over which a broad and silvery stream meanders. The beauty 
and peacefulness of the retired scene impresses his mind and he muses 
half-aloud : ‘*‘ There must be poetry in the Chinese soul after all. Were 
I a native of the land, just such a spot would I select for my last resting- 
place, and here, when my sorrowing friends should come to mourn my 
loss, the soothing influence of nature’s everlasting strength and calm 
would breathe an undefined sense of consolation to their breasts.”’ But 
his guide annihilates his kindling sympathies by the information that neither 
affection nor poetry, but Feng-Shui fixed upon this hillside for the grave. 
As they wander on, before long our traveller's wonder is excited by 
another strange sight. On a tomb-covered hill he notices a number of 
large glazed earthenware pots, set down here and there, among the graves. 
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He ventures to remove the lid of one, and finds that it contains a human 
skull and bones. Accident has overturned and broken some of these 
fragile sepulchres, and the bones are scattered on the hillside, dried and 
blanched by sun and rain. Once more he receives an explanation 
derived from the same source. These bones have been disinterred, 
because experience proved that the Feng-Shui of the grave was bad, and 
they are put into this jar temporarily, until such time as a site with good 
Feng-Shui can be procured. Such is the acquaintance with the working 
of Feng-Shui which the mere passing traveller will acquire, and now, 
when he demands, what then is Feng-Shui ? he is told that Feng means 
Wind, Shui means Water, but that the mere translation ‘‘ Wind and 
Water” gives no clue to the understanding of the custom. It is an 
ancient and absurd superstition of the people, the origin and nature of 
which not even the Chinese themselves can explain, but which involves 
the belief that the lot of the living is determined by the spirits of the 
dead, and their good-will or malignancy depends mainly upon the situa- 
tion of the tomb; and, moreover, that human prosperity and adversity, 
even virtue and vice, are mysteriously influenced bya sort of electricity of 
nature, which is attracted or repelled by the configuration of the hills and 
the erection of lofty buildings. This is about all our inquisitive traveller 
ean gain from old residents in China, even though they be consuls 
or missionaries who have grown familiar with the native language and 
literature. If the explanation be obscure and unsatisfactory, deficiency 
here will be balanced by abundant details of the practical effects of the 
superstition. 

Feng-Shui has its professed experts who gain their living by the 
occult science, and are regularly called in and consulted about the site and 
plan for a new house, the position of a grave, the advantages or inju- 
riousness of a pagoda. Nor is the exercise of their craft a simple and 
hasty process. Guided by a little compass set in a wide circular rim 
inscribed with a perfect maze of mysterious formule, the geomancer sets 
out on his solemn quest, studying the face of the country like a gold- 
seeker or geologist. If his clients are a wealthy family the corpse of their 
deceased parent may have to remain above ground for months, or even 
years, before the suitable spot for sepulture can be discovered. Meantime 
the coffin is deposited in a temple, or in a little lodge in the garden or the 
field, built for its reception. The mansion which has cost thousands may 
have to be remodelled, or even pulled down, while yet in process of 
building. After the highest art has been liberally rewarded for services 
rendered, some family disaster may demonstrate the failure of the trusted 
professor, and then, as we have seen, the relics of the dead must be re- 
claimed from the grave and a new voyage of discovery be undertaken on 
their behalf. Experience can sometimes be gained at a cheaper rate than 
pulling down a building. One summer evening when wandering over a 
level wooded district of the Canton province, we came upon a pagoda 
three stories high, looking, at a slight distance, exactly like the common 
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type of brick erections which stud that country. But this, on near ap- 
proach, proved to be of wood, and close inspection betrayed that it was 
put together of thin light boards attached to a framework in such 
manner that the whole thing could be taken down and removed without 
much difficulty. It was a temporary pagoda, after the manner of our 
temporary iron churches, put up in a destitute district to draw a congrega- 
tion together. It was tentatively erected by the neighbouring villagers in 
their efforts .to improve their Feng-Shui. If their crops were good in 
successive years, if no pestilence invaded their precincts, and above all, 
should some talented youth distinguish himself at the provincial exami- 
nations, and pour a flood of glory over his native place by attaining to 
the distinguished degree of Keu jin, then the experiment would be pro- 
nounced successful. LEfficacious in attracting good fortune in general, 
there is nothing in which the charm of a well-planted pagoda is more 
conspicuous than in its influence upon the literary talent of the community 
at its foot. On this account it is that the upper story of the building 
usually contains a representation of the god of literature, before which 
incense burns, and hence the popular name for pagodas, *‘ towers of 
literature.” It would be too inconvenient and expensive to experiment in 
a similar way in the case of dwellings; therefore the best use of the 
diviner’s skill must be made at the time, and after that the consequences 
be taken as they come, or palliated by putting up lucky symbols in 
suitable places. We remember a village in a beautiful country where the 
prospect before the cottage door would have delighted the eye, but before 
each door was erected a brick wall nearly as high as the cottage itself, and 
of a width which must have entailed a heavy cost upon the poor country 
people. These brick screens were raised to fend off obnoxious influences 
from the opposing hills. Sometimes it is considered that precaution 
enough has been taken if a stone has been built into the wall exposed to 
unlucky Feng-Shui, bearing an inscription of defiance to the power of the 
evil principle. 

Feng-Shui is far from being a mere matter of individual and family 
concern which only affects its believers. Its invisible, but benignant or 
direful forces are liable to be set in motion by those who have never even 
heard of the name. Therefore if a new house is built it is not only the 
owner’s affair, but that of all his neighbours also. Who knows, says the 
Chinese, but his chimney-pot may draw down the wrath of heaven and 
earth on my head, or the bare, blank aspect of his end wall may reflect 
the malarious breath of nature into my door, bringing disaster to my 
enterprises, disease and death to my wife and children? The devout 
believer in Feng-Shui consults his trusted geomancer on the new influences 
about to affect his life and fortunes, and no possible effort will be omitted 
to prevent any unfavourable change in his surroundings. Thus it arises 
that foreigners from the far west, who come from an island too barbarous 
to know of the existence of Feng-Shui, may, by their ill-advised erections, 
imperil the happiness of a Chinese town. The churches of the missionaries, 
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on account of their superior height, are especially fatal to the well being 
of the streets surrounding their bases. In the treaty ports under the pro- 
tection of the consular flags no effectual opposition can be! raised to 
these buildings, and the injured native watches the rising walls with 
smothered indignation. But in the interior the foreigner, too, must respect 
Feng-Shui if he would live in peace. We lodged once in a long low 
school-house, built by German missionaries, which rested against a steep 
hillside. Not long before, the missionaries, having been vexed by frequent 
nocturnal visits of thieves, had added two little watch-towers, like ears, 
a few feet high, on each end of the building, to be occupied by watchmen 
during the night. But they had unintentionally infringed upon Feng-Shui. 
One of these little towers was just visible over the rising ground toa tomb 
on another hill a quarter of a mile off. The enraged descendants of the 
occupant of that tomb gathered the village together against the missionaries 
and threatened to burn down their establishment. In vain did the 
missionaries argue that so small a portion of their building could be seen 
from the temb, that if, as was most reasonable, one supposed that the 
deceased spirit preferred to sit upon his semi-circular arm-chair-like grave, 
instead of fatiguing himself by standing upon it, he then would not have 
the obnoxious projection within the field of vision at all. No matter, 
the offensive towers must be pulled down. As usual in China it was found 
that even Feng-Shui could be propitiated by a gift; and the missionaries 
bought toleration of the disturbed spirit for a certain number of dollars, 
paid down to his representatives in the flesh. Governor Amaral, of Macao, 
did not escape the vengeance of Feng-Shui so easily. He signalised his 
tenure of office in that tiny peninsula by cutting out new roads, utterly 
regardless of the interests of the numerous descendants of those buried 
in the tombs among which his roads passed. His contempt for Feng-Shui 
cost him his life. He was waylaid and beheaded on one of his own new 
roads. Without citing farther instances, the necessary antagonism 
between Feng-Shui and railways must already begin to be clear to the 
reader. Every cutting would cut away all the happiness of existence from 
untold multitudes; each embankment would threaten calamity to all the 
plain on either side. To tunnel through a mountain would be wantonly 
and wickedly to despise the protection heaven itself has built up against 
the disasters which would otherwise overwhelm the dwellers on its 
sheltered side. A line of telegraph posts would be so many conductors to 
draw down the fateful breath of nature’s life, certain to spread abroad the 
deleterious influences while dissipating the good. Feng-Shui and rail- 
ways are mutually destructive. We have read that the introduction of 
railways into India has produced considerable effect in weakening the 
exclusiveness of caste. It is hard to perceive how Feng-Shui in China 
could at all survive a similar invasion of engineering skill. Whether or 
no Feng-Shui will accommodate itself to the rush and roar of the iron 
horse, when it speeds over the vast plains of northern China and among 
the mountain valleys of the south, we cannot say; but there is no question 
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about the fierce opposition it will raise to the upturning of the first sod, 
the cutting of the first hill. 

It is time to address ourselves to the inquiry what this mysterious Feng- 
Shui is, or is supposed to be. An elucidation of this far-away superstition 
will be quite a novelty to the great majority of our readers, for popular works 
on China are almost unanimous in avoiding the subject. Works like 
Williams’s Middle Kingdom and Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, 
though seeming to cover the whole ground in their descriptions of Chinese 
national idiosyncrasies, omit Feng-Shui altogether. This can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that these learned authors did not care to 
include a topic about which they felt themselves unable to enlighten the 
public. Very few even of the Chinese could give a clear and connected 
account of this obscure topic. Question a native, and he would reply, 
Feng-Shui is the influence of nature and of the spirits upon the destinies 
of the living ; it is called Feng because it is a thing like wind, which you 
cannot comprehend, and Shui, because it’s like water, which you cannot 
grasp. Feng-Shui has a literature of its own ; but its repulsive technicology, 
with its ‘azure dragon” and “white tiger,” its breath of nature, and 
male and female principles, and its profuse use of the numerical diagrams 
of the Classic of Changes, are quite excuse enough for the neglect it 
has received from Sinologues. While the vast fields of Chinese philo- 
sophy, poetry, history, and religion are still the unexplored Africa of 
literature, no wonder that students should turn away from this unattrac- 
tive desert of superstitious nonsense, and devote their labours to more 
promising regions. Besides this, it must be admitted that Feng-Shni is 
an invisible underground principle, which does not obtrude itself upon the 
attention. It is not a religion, nor the sect of a religion. It has no 
temple nor priesthood, nor college, nor any authorised professors or 
incorporated believers. Its occult influence pervades all Chinese society, 
but does not come conspicuously to the surface in any imposing rite or 
permanent visible manifestation. There would be houses and tombs did 
not Feng-Shui exist. Even pagodas had their origin in Buddhism, and still 
retain their quasi-religious character. Thus it was easy to describe the 
whole superficies of Chinese society, without alluding to this underlying 
element of superstition. At last, however, an erudite German scholar, 
tell known among Oriental students by his valuable investigations into 
Chinese Buddhism, has undertaken the long-delayed task, and now in a 

pamphlet* of eighty pages, the curious in such matters may read a com- 
plete exposition of the origin, character, and influence of Feng-Shui. 
We cannot but admire the liveliness of style and aptness of illustration by 
which Dr. Eitel has relieved the tediousness of studying the minute 
details of the ground-plan and architecture of this, which is essentially a 
castle erected in the dominions of the “‘ prince of the power of the air,” 
formidable in dimensions and apparent solidity, but in accordance with its 





* Feng-Shui, or The Rudiments of Natural Science in China, by Ernest J. Eitel, 
M.A., Ph.D. Tribner & Co., 1873, 
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name, composed of no more substantial materials than the castles of cloud- 
land built up out of water-vapour by the action of wind. But no in- 
genuity of treatment could allure any but an enthusiastic student of 
foreign superstitions to inflict upon himself the penance of mastering the 
intricacies of the ‘‘ Numerical Proportions of Nature.’ We will not, 
therefore, attempt to abridge Dr. LHitel’s dissection of the anatomy of the 
system; but, endeavour to present in one view the picture which its 
totality produces in our minds. 

Feng-Shui is a product of a mode of thought characteristic of the primeval 
era of human development; perhaps the most remarkable, as it is one of 
the latest, manifestations of fetichism. Feng-Shui views heaven and earth, 
the whole universe, as one great fetich, animated by a blind unintelligent but 
omnipotent vitality, a vitality in which man shares, and of which, by the 
exercise of his intelligent faculties, he may procure a larger and better 
share than would otherwise fall to his lot. As a practical art, Feng-Shui 
is the terrestrial sister of Astrology, a mode of deciphering the destinies 
of an individual as included in the vast complications of the universal 
whole, but in this respect the earthly sister excels her star-gazing proto- 
type, that by means of Feng-Shui a man learns not only what his fate is, 
but how it may be modified to his own advantage. We cannot better 
introduce this curious conception of man’s power over destiny than by a 
quotation which shows that we English are a wiser race than we thought 
ourselves: ‘‘ Strange to say, Chinese constantly assert that foreigners 
know all about Feng-Shui. When mortality was frightful among the 
Hong Kong troops quartered in Murray barracks, and the Colonial surgeon 
proposed the planting of bamboos at the back of the buildings, the 
Chinese justly remarked that this measure was in strict accordance with 
Feng-Shui. When foreign residents of Hong Kong began to build villas 
in Pokfoolum (which Feng-Shui declares to be the best site of the island), 
when the Government began to build a reservoir there, when tanks were 
built on the north side of Hong Kong, and the hillside was studded with 
trees, when the cutting of earth was forbidden in places where there is much 
decomposed rock, the Chinese in all these cases supposed foreigners to 
know much more about Feng-Shui than they would tell, and the Surveyor 
General was put down as a profound adept in Feng-Shui. Why, they 
say, there is Government House, occupying the very best spot on the 
northern side of the island, screened at the back by high trees and gently- 
shelving terraces, skirted right and left by roads with graceful curves, and 
the whole situation combining everything that Feng-Shui would prescribe, 
how is it possible that foreigners pretend to know nothing of Feng- 
Shui?” This then is the practical embodiment of the system. The 
configuration and character of the surface of the earth determines the 
weal or woe of its inhabitants. Rising grounds, groups of trees, pools 
of water, winding roads, when properly situated and combined, are the 
causes of health, wealth, peace, and happiness, to the fortunate dwellers in 
these desirable localities, Another extract, referring to the same little 
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island, will present the obverse view: ‘‘ Hong Kong, with its abundance 
of rocks and boulders scattered about on the hillside, abounds accordingly 
in malign breath, and the Chinese think our Government very wise in 
endeavouring to plant trees everywhere on the hill to screen these 
harbingers of evil. But the most malicious influence under which Hong 
Kong suffers is caused by that curious rock on the edge of the hill near 
Wanchai. It is distinctly seen from Queen’s Road East, and foreigners 
generally see in it Cain and Abel, Cain slaying his brother. The Chinese 
take the rock to represent a female figure, which they call the bad 
woman, and they firmly and seriously believe that all the immorality of 
Hong Kong, all the recklessness and vice of Taipingshan, are caused by 
that wicked rock. So firmly is this belief impressed upon the lowest 
classes in Hong Kong that those who profit from immoral practices 
actually go and worship that rock, spreading out offerings and burning 
incense at its foot. None dares to injure it, and I have been told by many 
otherwise sensible people, that several stone-cutters who attempted to 
quarry at the base of that rock died a sudden death immediately after the 
attempt.” Now that we have before us the two-fold energies of Feng- 
Shui, baneful as well as blessing, we see that it is a materialistic fatalism 
according to which human happiness and misery, virtue and vice, are 
determined, or, at least, mightily influenced, by invisible currents of 
nature’s breath flowing over the surface of the earth, adapting itself to 
its inequalities, attracted or repelled by its elevations and depressions, its 
straight lines and curves. 

Feng-Shui begins where Astrology ends. So familiar are we with the 
latter delusion, it seems hardly strange to us that imaginative minds, specu- 
lating on the tangled destinies of man, unable to discover in character or 
conduct a clue to the endless diversities, the strange vicissitudes of the 
human lot, should have gazed up at the bewildering hosts of stars, until 
they dreamt that the mystic dance of those pale watch-fires of night, 
must rain down a spiritual influence upon man, which decides his fortunes 
for good or evil. But the astrologer at the utmost only aimed to inter- 
pret, he never aspired to rule, the courses of the planets. Shall we say 
that the practical mind of the Chinese could not rest in this conception 
of itself as the helpless sport of irresistible because unapproachable 
heavenly powers? Or, shall we see rather a farther flight of poetic 
imagination in the daring assumption which brought down heaven to earth, 
and placed its mighty forces partially under human control? However 
that might be, the passage from Astrology to Feng-Shui was effected by 
the conception, strange enough to the European mind, that the stars 
operate directly upon the surface of the earth, and the surface of the 
earth upon the two-legged insects which crawl upon it. Mountain peaks 
correspond to the stars ; rivers and oceans are the terrestrial milky way ; 
the sky above is divided into constellations, such as the potent ‘azure 
dragon ”’ and the baneful ‘‘ white tiger ;"’ the earth, too, has its azure 
dragons and white tigers innumerable, mountain ranges or undulating 
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grounds, in which the geomancer, by the aid of his compass and the rules 
of his art, detects the analogues of the celestial monsters. The five 
planets—and to the Chinese mind only five exist, or could exist—the five 
planets take their names from the five elements, of the essences of which 
they are the embodiments. ‘As to their counterparts on earth, the rules 
by which each mountain may be referred to one or other of the five 
planets are very simple. If a peak rises up bold and straight, running 
out into a sharp point, it is identified with Mars, and declared to represent 
the element fire. If the point of a similarly shaped mountain is broken 
off and flat, but comparatively narrow, it is said to be the embodiment of 
Jupiter, and to represent the element wood. If the top of a mountain 
forms an extensive plateau, it is the representative of Saturn, and the 
element earth dwells there. If a mountain runs up high, but its peak 
is softly rounded, it is called Venus, and represents the element metal. 
A mountain whose top is the shape of a cupola is looked upon as the re- 
presentative of Mercury, and the element water rules there.” Behold, now, 
the immense superiority of Feng-Shui. Its planets are no wandering 
fires; its task is not to win secrets from the inaccessible sky; the pro- 
fessor of this mundane astrology plants his feet upon the solid ground, 
compass in hand, and reads off the face of the landscape the blessings or 
curses stored up therein for the denizen of each particular spot. 

This, however, is the least superiority of the Chinese system. It 
possesses, also, the immense advantage that the terrestrial phenomena are 
within reach of the mattock and spade. ‘‘ Heaven,” itis said, ‘‘ requires 
the aid of man to carry out its schemes of justice. Earth requires the 
aid of man to bring its products to absolute perfection. Neither heaven 
nor earth are complete in themselves, but leave the last finish of every- 
thing to man. Consequently, as regards the natural outline of the earth’s 
surface, there is much room for the active interference of man. The in- 
fluence of the planets and of the five elements is very great, but it is not 
all. The influence of the natural configuration of the ground is very 
powerful, but man may alter the natural configuration.” A low hill may 
be elevated, a straight, and consequently ill-omened water-course may be 
diverted. ‘The point of a mountain can be cut off, and thus Mars is con- 
verted into Jupiter. An easier task is to raise a pointed mound on the 
top of a high but flat mountain, by which Saturn is changed into Mars. 
And if most of nature’s works are too vast to be essentially altered, 
favourable modifications may be introduced, such asa pond here, a pagoda 
there. Feng-Shui too will guard its believers against wantonly and 
wickedly opening passages for the pernicious influence of nature, among 
which straight lines, straight ridges are the most fatal. It can, there- 
fore, preserve China from the inevitable destruction of national prosperity 
that would follow the making of railways, which would not only destroy 
many most important features of the good Feng-Shui, but in their long 
straight ways, and their deadly embankments, positively invite every 
noxious influence to devour the land. 
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To the English reader this will appear such unmitigated nonsense that 
he will be almost ready to doubt the sanity of the people professing to 
believe it. But this disgust at the folly of the Chinese would be a good 
deal qualified by a careful consideration of the mental processes through 
which these curious results have been reached. We must refer the philo- 
sophic inquirer to Dr. Eitel’s book, where he will find Feng-Shui traced 
up to the ancient opinion that the whole universe is a living organism, in 
which the trinity, heaven, earth, and man, share a common life, each 
member of the triad acting upon, and influenced by, the other two. There 
he will see also how the vast totality of phenomena are deduced by a system 
of permutations and combinations of numbers from two universal primordial 
principles, called the male and female principles, which two, when happily 
combined, constitute the favourable, and when disharmonious, the malign 
breath of nature. After he has fairly bewildered himself in tho effort to 
follow this scheme through its complicated ramifications, and to do justice 
to it as a conception, though an imaginary one, of the true nature of 
things in themselves, he will probably cease to marvel that opinions sup- 
ported by such an unbroken array of learned names, and argued out 
with such an appearance at once of plausibility and profundity, have 
taken deep root in the Chinese mind. Space forbids our attempting even 
a sketch of Chinese metaphysics, out of which this unique superstition, 
Feng-Shui, has grown, a not incongruous fruit. It remains, however, to 
point out the connection between Feng-Shui and the influence of the dead 
upon the living. A few sentences upon this topic will serve as a specimen 
of Chinese philosophical thought. 

According to Choo-he and his followers, the soul of man is not simple, 
but possesses a dual nature. The two natures, which may be distinguished 
as animus and anima, belong respectively to the ‘‘ breath of heaven ” and 
the ‘‘ breath of earth.’’ The animus is the spiritual and male element of 
the soul: while the material element or female principle of nature forms 
the anima. In living man the two principles exist in combination, but at 
death, with the dissolution of the body, the union is broken up, the 
animus returns to heaven and the anima to earth. Not that we are to 
conceive of this returning as movement in space, but rather that each part 
is absorbed again into the general elements of nature whence each derived 
its origin. The souls of deceased ancestors, therefore, are as omnipresent 
as the elements of nature, as heaven and earth themselves. Thus the 
Chinese have been taught to consider themselves as constantly surrounded 
by a spirit-world, invisible indeed and inaccessible by touch or handling, 
but none the less real, none the less influential. From the groundwork 
of these not altogether despicable imaginations about the invisible world, 
the transition is easy to the popular belief that the anima of the deceased 
binds him to the tomb, while the masculine animus hovers round the 
dwelling of his descendants. This, again, produces the inference that if 
the tomb be so placed that the animal spirit supposed to dwell there is 
free from disturbing elements, the ancestral spirit will be both able and 
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disposed to visit with benign influences the homes of his pious descendants. 
Hence practical Feng-Shui has no more important problem than to select 
the site of a grave. 

It does not require much wisdom to ridicule and despise the absurd 
superstitions of individuals and races less enlightened than our noble selves. 
But in recent years we have seen another spirit arise. Men have taken to 
studying ancient myths and modern superstitions instead of mocking at 
them. ‘The result is a growing conviction that the soil of the human mind 
cannot produce and foster pure error, unmixed falsehood. The human 
intellect has been guilty of a thousand aberrations and extravagances, but 
through them all there has run a vein of loyalty to, or at least desire for, 
truth. The error we denounce is either a truth pushed to an extreme, or 
it is, though erroneous, the best interpretation the mind is for the time 
being capable of, of the phenomena which press upon it for a solution, or 
perhaps it is to be attributed to the eagerness of the mind to frame for 
itself some explanation of a problem really quite insoluble. It is to this 
latter class that we would attach Feng-Shui. This Chinese superstition, 
absurd as it is, has not maintained itself for a thousand years among a vast 
civilised people, a nation whose thinkers and scholars are innumerable, 
without basing itself upon something or other natural to man and not 
evidently repugnant to his reason. Where shall we look for this connect- 
ing link? I think we may see it in that mystery which has perplexed 
philosophers and theologians of all ages and countries, and of which we 
may reject the Chinese solution, but are ourselves unable to furnish a 
better. How is it that such innumerable diversities subsist among the 
characters and experiences of the children of men? Why is one born in 
the purple, cradled in luxury and splendour, while another drags along a 
few miserable years in a condition compared with which that of the brutes 
is enviable? Why, again, do we see some men naturally endowed with 
remarkable capacity and inclination, not for wisdom only but for virtue, 
where others display inherent tendencies to the worst of vices? Still 
more puzzling is the indisputable fact that the power, and beauty, and 
happiness of the world frequently fall to the share of the ignoble, while 
wisdom and goodness are linked to want and suffering. The Chinese 
looked around for an explanation of these mysterious arrangements of 
human life, not from a vague curiosity, but with the express hope of im- 
proving his own lot. Buddhism gave him a solution in its theory of suc- 
cessive existences, determined each by the merit and demerit of the pre- 
ceding one; but Buddhism failed, even in its season of widest popularity, 
to lay hold of the Chinese national mind. The teachings of Confucius 
and his first disciples ignored difficulties which they could not remove. 
According to them, virtue is not only its own reward, but rightly and 
surely secures for itself the approval of heaven, the favour of man, and 
the lordship of this fair world. 

The Chinese did homage to the ethical teaching of their great master, 
and accepted it as their highest trust for evermore. But the fact stared 
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them in the face that the sage himself passed a life of toil and wanderings 
‘‘like a homeless dog,” while licentious and illiterate princelets divided 
the world among them. It was an article of the Confucian creed that if the 
sage and the virtuous did not themselves attain to earthly honour and felicity, 
heaven, in recognition of their merit, would bestow these boons on their 
posterity. Experience has not confirmed this sentiment into a positive 
belief. The varieties and inequalities of earthly condition remained inex- 
plicable. That right moral conduct is man’s true life, the Chinese 
readily assented to; but that there is also some other principle at work, 
moulding human destinies without much regard to human character, 
seemed too palpable for disbelief. What is this principle? Philosophy 
stepped in, with her all-comprehensive speculations about the original 
absolute, the unity, the generation of all phenomena from one eternal 
substance, according to one all-pervading law, the evolution of the infinite 
variety of forms and conditions from the action and reaction of the great 
original upon itself. Clothed though they be in a Chinese garb, the 
European student frequently recognizes thoughts already familiar to him 
in Western speculation. Had Chinese metaphysics stopped at this stage, 
the result would be a striking similarity to the issue to which certain of 
our Western speculations seem to tend : a self-evolved universe, an organic 
whole, operating in all things by immutable law, but without a Law-giver ; 
moving according to infinite order, but guided by no superintending 
Intelligence ; explicable from itself, but containing no prophecy of a 
better explication tocome. And it is, perhaps, more correct to say that 
Chinese philosophy did stop here ; and to attribute the growth of Feng- 
Shui rather to the craving of the popular mind for something more 
definite and practical, some clue to the mystery which could be followed 
up to its own advantage. If philosophy teaches that fatalism governs the 
immense whole, while utterly careless of the result to the individual, can 
we marvel that in a superstitious age men caught at the idea that they 
might possibly divert the mighty current of nature’s irresistible forces into 
little artificial channels for their own behoof? Feng-Shui is the very 
audacity of superstition, and it will hold its own until it fades away before 
the progress of Christianity, or the spread of science, or the influence of 
both combined. 
F. §. T. 

















The Unpleasant Past. 


me De 


Wuen I put upon paper a few thoughts about ‘ The Unpleasant Past,” I 
do not mean the unpleasant past through which I have lived myself. In 
talking, indeed, about one’s own earlier days, everybody, or nearly every- 
body, is so grievously hypocritical, that it is impossible to know how far 
they are deceiving themselves, or how far they are consciously deceiving 
others. There is the popular talk, for instance, about one’s school days, 
or rather, I should say, one’s school. Women, it should be observed, in 
this respect, are not so hypocritical as men. There are some women, 
certainly, who speak with a sort of fervent affection of their former 
governesses, and, as far as one can sce, with truth. But, as a rule, 
women care wondrously little for any school at which they have been 
doomed to pass their childhood and early youth. Perhaps this is because 
there are no great girls’ schools which are national institutions always 
before the public eye, about which it is the correct thing to discourse with 
seeming enthusiasm. But with men who have had the happiness to be 
brought up at one of those glorious institutions, the great public schools 
of England, the case is quite different. The amount of deception which 
the English gentleman, as such, thinks it his duty to practise upon him- 
self and upon his brother ‘‘ public school men,” is amazing. With rare 
exceptions, every ‘‘ public school man’’ seems to have succeeded in en- 
veloping his own particular school with a certain mysterious haze of glory. 
I beg to state, with all due deference, that I except from this charge 
of mingled hypocrisy and self-deception that venerated race of youths, 
now oldish men, who came forth from Rugby under the reign of Arnold, 
accounting themselves apostles, or ‘‘ missioners,” to use the new cant 
term, sent abroad by a providential arrangement for the reformation of 
other young men in general (to say nothing of their elders), and of Oxford 
and Cambridge undergraduates in particular. Yet even the Rugby boys, 
while boys, were not always of the fiercely Arnoldian type, and ventured 
to say that they did not like Rugby under the Arnoldian dispensation. 
But Ido not doubt that, now that they are grey-headed fathers of families, 
even they have learnt to talk as most fathers talk, and join in the general 
chorus of those who sing the praises of those ancient sacred nurseries of 
virtue, sport, and learning. 

To what exact extent all this is simply fudge I will not presume to say. 
I know that in some cases it is pure fudge, and I suspect that in most 
cases it is a combination of self-deception and fudge. Ifit were not such 
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a dreadfully stale quotation, I should say that, in most instances, it is 
‘‘ distance that lends enchantment to the view.’”’ On the whole, and in 
my secret thoughts, I look upon what public school men say concerning 
their school days as being almost as hypocritical as what respectable 
Englishmen in general say about religion. It seems as if the English- 
man is only honest when he speaks about business matters ; and how often 
is he sincere even then ? 

Now, for myself, in this one respect at least, I am an honest man. I 
was at one of these very great public schools. I will not mention its 
name, or give the slightest hint by which it may be identified; but I can 
truly say that I always detested it, and that I have never pretended that 
I did otherwise than detest it. I learnt absolutely nothing there which I 
did not teach myself, and I often wished that it had been my destiny to 
have been sent to some other of the few “ great public schools ’’ which in 
those days were alone supposed (what a hypothesis!) to send forth 
‘scholars and gentlemen ”’ to the two great Universities. So far, then, 
when I meditate on the unpleasant “past of the world, I include my own 
personal very unpleasant past. 

When, again, people would have me believe that it is a delight to 
them to think over their own past lives, apart from these current school- 
day illusions, and that thus thinking they are made happy, it is doubtless 
a tenable supposition that they are not playing tricks either upon them- 
selves or upon those who listen to them. I am entirely out of sympathy 
with them ; but that is another thing. What is misery to one mind may 
be enjoyment to another. There was a certain infatuated banker, we all 
know, who wrote a prettyish poem on the Pleasures of Memory, which he, 
being a wealthy banker, could afford to pay the great Turner a consider- 
able sum to illustrate with many exquisite little pictures. But does 
anybody read that poem because he loves the ideas which the verses 
suggest, or does anybody believe that there was one word of genuine, 
honest truth in the recollections of the verse-maker himself? In fact, it 
may be doubted which of the three once well-known poems was the more 
absolutely unreal, Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope, or Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination. 

This same word “ unreal,” too, if I may wander into a little bypath of 
discourse, how suggestive it is of the betterness of the present over the 
past! The word “ betterness,” itself, Iam aware, is wholly unjustifiable 
on any legitimate authority; in truth, it suddenly formed itself in my 
brain as I was writing the last sentence. But is it not a better word than 
“superiority,” or any kindred term? If the adjective ‘‘ good,” I argue, 
has its corresponding substantive ‘‘ goodness,’’ why should not “ better” 
have its corresponding substantive ‘‘ betterness”’? But to return to the 
word ‘unreal ”’ in the sense in which I have just used it, which is by no 
means the same in which it was used half a century ago. What should 
we do without it now, when we want to describe certain moods of feeling, 
or habits of thought, or religious professions and forms of speech, which 
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all come under this designation of ‘‘ unreality’’? Happily, it has never 
become a slang word; and, in fact, it only came into use at the time of 
the Oxford movement of 1853. The Tractarian writers began to use it 
by way of disparaging the genuineness and healthiness of the current Low 
Church books, and sermons, and diaries. And now it is one of the most 
valuable of modern additions to the English language. Originally it was 
used to signify that which had no actual existence, as opposed to things 
which did exist. Its new meaning is the result of the prevalence of a 
peculiar cast of mind which was little known to our rougher forefathers, 
who were not given to deliberate self-inspection, and did not get up 
‘‘ frames of mind,” and fancy them the spontaneous creation of energetic 
activity. But some fifty years ago the religious world was teeming with 
the thing ‘“‘ unreality ;’” and when the new Oxford school applied to it the 
old name with a somewhat modified meaning, the application was so con- 
venient that the English language was speedily found to have been 
enriched with a new and valuable word. 

In this very matter, indeed, of the enrichment of the English tongue, 
we are wiser than our forefathers. There is not now that extreme reluc- 
tance to the introduction of new words which was once a sign of a “ polite 
education.” We have learnt that as the thoughts, and feelings, and 
actions of a people become more and more complex, it is well that we 
should have good, honest English terms to describe them. English is a 
very rich speech, undoubtedly ; but there are a vast number of ideas for 
which it has no corresponding expressions. To express these ideas at 
once simply and accurately, one must go to French, or German, or Italian, 
or old Greek, or Roman ; and this is impracticable, or sounds affected when 
it is resorted to. When people possessing the same acquirements are 
talking together, they do, as a matter of fact, make use of foreign or 
ancient languages when these latter supply a more correct expression of 
their thoughts. If we were all equally good scholars, this pleasant process 
would suffice for all our needs, and we should rejoice that the present 
was in this respect so much pleasanter than the past. But, in the mean 
time, I do maintain that it is wise to welcome every new word or phrase 
which accurately expresses the ideas which we either did not hitherto 
possess, or could only utter with a cumbrous, blundering lengthiness of 
phraseology. 

They say that at least two hundred English words have now become 
naturalised in French conversation and literature. What that august 
and heterogeneous Académie says to this influx I do not know. Clearly, 
the current of public opinion has been too strong for any fastidiousness 
which the Academicians may feel or pretend to feel. And the invasion of 
downright English words, comically pronounced, but usually correctly 
spelt, is not confined to any one class of ideas. One can understand that, 
with the entrance of English habits in all matters of politics and sporting, 
English words should have become a necessity. But how is it that 
Frenchwomen now talk and write of wn bébi, as if they never saw a baby 
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in their lives before ? How did they do without the bébi until the present 
generation? Who can say ? 

There are certain practical difficulties, it is true, about this system of 
enrichment of our older English which cannot be overlooked. There are 
some new and popular terms which I cannot bring my lips to utter, or my 
pen to write, except for the purpose of expressing my aversion. ‘There is 
the word ‘ ornamentation,” for instance ; what a disagreeable sound and 
appearance it has! Yet it expresses an idea for which I cannot find any 
other accurate expression. All I can say is that the next generation may 
use it; but I can get through the brief remainder of my life without 
descending to its utterance. It is nearly as bad as calling a waistcoat a 
‘ vest,” like the tailors; or as spelling honour, favour, and other such 
words without the letter u, as do the Americans. During the last general 
election there was a candidate who ‘solicited the favor of my vote.” 
Could I vote for such a man? Impossible. Then there are certain 
small abominations of speech from which the children of every well-ordered 
household ought to be sedulously guarded by their anxious parents. 
Among the dialects of the English tongue there are three, which may be 
described as nursery English, kitchen English, and stable-boy’s English ; 
and the aptitude of boys and girls for assimilating these various noxious 
kinds of phrases and pronunciations is quite wonderful. Whether it is 
that some of these peculiarities have a certain barbaric force of their own, 
against which our more fastidious judgment revolts, but which commend 
themselves to the uncritical mind of childhood; or whether nursemaids, 
housemaids, and grooms express themselves with a certain point and 
positiveness of tone and idiom which attracts and commands the tender 
intelligence, such is certainly too often the result of our English 
household arrangements. 

It is the same with that very delicate subject, the use of slang. Is 
there not much to be said for it when we compare the past with the 
present? Take the word “ humbug,” for instance. When I was asmall 
boy it was just coming into use, and I was forbidden to use it as being 
‘“‘low.”’ But how could the intercourse of society be now carried on 
without it? It is still of so familiar a quality that one could hardly use 
it in sedate writing without some sort of apology ; but there is no longer 
the faintest odour of vulgarity attached to it any more than to the most 
sonorous of Johnsonian appellatives. As a matter of fact, almost every- 
body uses words in private conversation which still partake of the nature 
of slang; and some of them are truly valuable as expressing ideas which 
no other words could so happily express. Such are three words, all of 
them of American origin, but all good of their kind—a “loafer,” to 
‘* skedaddle,” and a “stampede.” A loafer is by no means the same as 
a lounger, or even as the French fldneur. The fldneur is essentially 
Parisian in its origin, and was born upon the Boulevards. One may talk 
of the old-fashioned ‘‘ Bond Street lounger,” but he was a different sort 
of creature altogether. One cannot fldéner under the English climate, and 
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in any variety of social existence except that of Paris. But now that we 
have got this Yankee notion of loafing, we find that London especially, 
and all England besides, swarms with loafers. Loafing is a totally dif- 
ferent thing from lounging. It has a very decided element of scampish- 
ness about it. As the fidneur is born of the Boulevards, the loafer is the 
natural product of New York and the American drinking-bar. And, alas! 
the climate of England, though it forbids us to fliiner, is by no means un- 
favourable to the multiplication of that offensive creature the real loafer. 
To ‘‘skedaddle”” and a “‘ stampede” came in with the American Civil 
War ; but how expressive they are, the one being the comic correlative of 
the other! A “stampede” brings clearly before our eyes the tumul- 
tuous, passionate whirl of a host of men under sudden terror, like the 
furious flight of the herds of cattle in the South American plains, from 
which the word takes its origin ; while ‘‘ skedaddling ”’ is the same sudden 
dispersion of a crowd or of one or two men under some fear, when all 
serious emotion is lost in the sense of the ludicrous. 

Xeturning now to my main subject, I find myself of opinion that, 
on the whole, there never was a time since the inhabitants of this 
island wore any clothes—if they were ever thus denuded of everything 
but the primitive skins of the animals they killed—when life was more 
desirable than it is in this latter portion of the nineteenth century. Be- 
ginning with a period so near as its earlier portion, was it, in truth, more 
pleasant to be an Englishman than it is to-day? I do not believe it, 
judging from my own notions of what makes life tolerable. The climate 
was more damp and foggy and the frosts were more severe, because nearly 
the whole country was undrained. The roads were horrible and infested 
with highwaymen. The streets were not lighted with gas, and thieves had 
it all their own way at night-time. Cabs are still bad enough; but think 
of the old-fashioned hackney-coach! It took nearly thirty hours to travel 
from London to York. Gentlemen wore clothes which required some- 
thing like a mechanical apparatus to get them on and off. Of women’s 
clothes I say nothing, for they are still, and always were, indescribable, 
except in this one point, that they are always changeable. Tea cost half 
a guinea a pound, and bread was sometimes sixteen pence the quartern 
loaf. There were few books written, and there were none but the hum- 
blest of circulating libraries whereby to get at them. Then think, in 
comparison, of the libraries of the British Museum and of the Bodleian 
at Oxford as it now is! ‘The police are not perfect to-day ; what were the 
old watchmen of half a century ago? Think also of the post-prandial 
drinking of our great-grandfathers, and of the delicacies with which they 
garnished their talk! Think of what Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Government schools were in those times, and what was the education and 
the average conduct of the working poor! 

Then, I look still further backwards, and wonder how I should like 
to have lived at the nearest period when life was very decidedly different 
from what it is to-day. The time of the Commonwealth was just 
VOL, XXIx.—noO. 171. 17. 
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such an era. And here I recognise the influence of the pictorial art, 
and of the novel-writer’s art, and the power they wield in modifying 
a whole nation’s opinions as to the real character of personages and 
struggles long gone by. If Vandyke had never lived, or if Charles 
the First had been as ugly as Cromwell, or if Scott had never glorified 
the Cavaliers and damaged the Puritans, how different would have been 
the popular English estimate of the mighty struggle of the seventeenth 
century! As for myself, I unfeignedly rejoice that I did not live 
during that violent conflict. How very disagreeable it must have been 
to choose between the two sides! Of course, politically, I should have 
detested the Cavaliers; and I look upon Oliver as oie of the greatest, 
if not the very greatest, of the sovereigns who ever set upon the English 
throne. Besides, do I not remember that hs saved Raffaelle’s cartoons 
for England, and that he introduced the culture of turnips into English 
agriculture; and where would English farming now be were it not for 
turnips ? Let us think of our butcher's bills, and be thankful to the 
great Protector. But conceive the extreme disagreeableness of having to 
adopt the Puritanical notions of society, and amusements, and literature ! 
What an unpleasant age to live in, when Prynne with his Histriomastiz, 
and Laud with his Star Chamber bloodthirstiness, were among the most 
influential men of their generation! How pleasant it is to be able to 
write in the Cornhill Magazine without any fear of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury to get one clapped into prison, with one’s thumbs crushed, 
one’s ears slit, and all one’s little property in the funds sold out and paid 
over to the Royal Treasury ! 

For myself, I have no taste for things of this kind. I dare say that 
if I were put to it I might prove as ready to sacrifice myself for my 
convictions as any other person. But I do not in cold blood feel as if I 
could do it. Certainly the bare notion of being called upon to do it is 
enough to make one shiver. It is, indeed, a matter of very curious 
speculation whether these great heroic martyrs and confessors were 
habitually more brave than I am myself, because, for myself, I confess 
that I am not brave—at least I do not feel so. It would want a 
tremendous winding-up with me to bring myself up to the point of having 
my bones smashed, my limbs torn apart ; while as to being burnt alive, as 
so many people have been, of various religions, I cannot even contemplate 
it. It is very pleasant to me to read, as I have sometimes read, that the 
bravest army feels frightfully disturbed on the night before a battle; and 
that those who will face death without shrinking on the following day in 
the furious fight are sad and terribly serious the night before in the 
calmness of their anticipations. Learning how very much they thus felt 
as I should certainly feel before the battle, I hope that my courage would 
rise as theirs rose when the terrible moment came. 

Besides, is it not the fact that a vast amount of what seems bravery is 
in reality nothing but hatred of somebody else? Duellists certainly 
exhibit a most unedifying combination of cowardice and diabolical hatred. 
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They are terribly afraid of what people will say of them if they don’t fight, 
and they deliberately wish to slaughter one of their fellow-creatures. I 
admit that it is a delicate thing to introduce either of these motives to 
action in discussing the feeling, of oneself or of other people. Who is not 
afraid of what his neighbours will say about him? It is very easy and 
soothing to one’s self-complacency to introduce that convenient Mrs. 
Grundy on many occasions, and to condemn our friends and acquaintances 
for paying obedience to her commands. But when I begin examining 
my own conscience, I see that if Mrs. Grundy is not at work there now, 
she was there a little while ago, and that she will be there again before 
long. As to wishing to kill anybody, it is a matter for very careful and 
subtle casuistry. I do not mean, of course, vulgar murder; but what is 
called ‘justifiable homicide.” This is a deed which our Courts of Law 
not only recognise, but uphold. 

Now here, just as in the case of one’s cowardice suddenly developing 
into such bravery as would deserve the Victoria Cross, I cannot tell what 
it would be if I were brought face to face with actual facts. What should 
I practically think to be justifiable homicide if it were suddenly put into 
my power actually to kill a person against whom I had nourished homi- 
cidal designs based upon some theoretical casuistry ? In former days 
the law used to kill a great many people for offences which are now 
considered as by no means deserving the gallows; sheep-stealing, for 
instance, and forgery. Now, supposing I were to argue in this way: 
Here is a person who does me a great deal more injury than could have 
been done to the owner of a sheep by being surreptitiously deprived of 
it; would it be morally wrong in me if I took advantage of some oppor- 
tunity for secretly doing to him or her what the law openly did to the 
infatuated purloiners of sheep? There are many offences which the law 
cannot touch, and which it is the privilege of private persons to punish 
with their own hands. In such instances, would it not be permissible to 
put an end to the existence of the person who injured me, because there 
was no other way of putting an end to the injury? Here is a case which 
has doubtless occurred to many of my readers, though they have only in 
the most timid and trembling way wished that ‘ something might happen”’ 
to the destroyer of their peace. A friend of mine lived next door to a 
person whom for politeness’ sake I will call a lady. This lady, in spite of 
all remonstrances, insisted upon playing the pianoforte seven hours a-day 
for six days in the week. Happily she was a Sabbatarian, and on Sundays 
played hymns on a harmonium in some out-of-the-way part of the house. 
But on other days seven hours was her normal allowance. She played 
very loud and very much out of time, and she repeated the same pieces 
without cessation. She has often been known to play the same short 
passage upwards of one hundred and fifty times in succession, playing it 
quite as badly the hundred and fiftieth time as she played it the first 
time. She was deaf to all appeals, and she was not a professional player, 
but played solely for her own amusement. 

17—2 
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I ask then, of all honest casuists, whether her cffence against my 
friend was not far more serious than the loss of a sheep could have been 
to any landowner or farmer a hundred years ago. And if, from a severe 
point of view, it was desirable to hang the thief, would it not be equally 
desirable to get rid of the pianoforte player by summary suffocation, if 
such could be managed without the knowledge of the misguided un- 
casuistical public? But then, as I have said, the doubt occurs to me 
whether, if I actually came to have the guilty performer in my power, I 
should not abstain from making use of it. Such is the puzzle which I 
present to myself when I consider all these odious duellings, and killings 
in battle, and martyrdoms, and the like, which were so common in days 
gone by. 

For tke same reasons, how very glad I am that I did not live in the 
days of the Reformation! How delightful it is to live ina day when 
excommunication, to sensible people, is nothing more than a multiplica- 
tion of cursings which hurt nobody who does not wish to be hurt! I have 
no patience with people who talk of the ‘good old times,” as if they 
really would have enjoyed life more in those ‘‘ good old times”’ than 
they enjoy it to-day. The period of the Reformation must have been a 
detestable time to live in, because one could not reform the church 
without running the risk of being hung, burnt, broken on the wheel, or 
otherwise tormented, instead of arguing, as we do now, quietly in the 
newspapers and reviews, or discoursing in sermons and so forth. I look 
now upon my peaceful bookshelves, and my eye ranges over their manifold 
contents. Of all this but little even existed at this same “ glorious 
Reformation” period. What rational man, then, does not sympathise 
with Erasmus, a quiet soul, who loved books better than the slaying of 
those who differed from him? He was not a hero, it is true. One can’t 
venerate him ; one can hardly respect him; and tradition is not favour- 
able to his reputation in the matter of wine and good cheer. But, at any 
rate, he was a rational being, and he would have enjoyed this nineteenth 
century mightily if he had been born nowadays. 

There were his great friends, Sir Thomas More and Dean Colet. 
More did actually go to the scaffold rather than acknowledge the King’s 
supremacy ; and very likely Colet would have done the same. Thinking 
of them, I wonder whether, if I myself were compelled to acknowledge the 
Pope’s supremacy under peril of being killed, I should not acknowledge 
it. Perhaps yes, perhaps not. The question, I think, would depend upon 
the mode of killing with which I was threatened. It would be compara- 
tively easy to have one’s head chopped straight off; but think of the 
agonies of the stake, and of the preliminaries in the way of torture with 
which one might be visited! The one grand, practical consolation is 
this, that the Pope has his hands tied ; and that, though many thousands 
of people would gladly have me hanged, fortunately modern society does not 
permit them to enjoy that gratification. 

Then going farther back again, to the middle ages and to the days of 
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old Greece and Rome, Pompeii is a wonderfully interesting place to visit ; 
but think of living in such houses, even the best of them! Think of 
having no wheel-carriages! Compare the streets of London with the 
streets of Pompeii; and, still more, think of wearing the clothes which the 
ladies and gentlemen of Athens and Rome were wont to wear! The 
climate of Greece and Italy was then far worse than it is now; but if any 
men or women are discontented with their own modern clothing, let them 
inquire of any classically instructed friend as to the bodily covering of the 
gentlefolks of Greece and Rome, and their conversion to contentment with 
to-day will be complete. Those garments of theirs look uncommonly 
well in marble, and, compared with the statues of Greek and Roman states- 
men, the mighty men who salute us in the streets and squares of London 
are objects fearful to behold. But think of what the Greek orators actu- 
ally wore! Why I would not dress like Demosthenes, even to possess the 
eloquence of Demosthenes himself. 

The music of the past is another of its unpleasantnesses from which all 
reasonable people ought to be thankful to be delivered. I do not doubt 
that the Greeks, with their wonderful feeling for grace and truth of ex- 
pression, made as much as was possible of the little means they possessed ; 
and the names of their ‘* Modes,”’ Lydian, Dorian, Mixo-Lydian, and so 
forth, sound very well, as long as one does not try to attach very accu- 
rate meanings to them; but in reality the ancients hardly knew what 
music was. Judging from paintings on vases and from bas-reliefs and 
pictures, such as they were, the Greek and Roman instruments must have 
been of a semi-barbarous construction. They had no complete scale, as 
we have it; and of harmony they knew nothing whatsoever. What dole- 
ful sounds do the first lines in Virgil’s Eclogues suggest ! 


Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
Silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena. 


A thin oaten pipe! I suppose he means something made out of a 
reed; but what a thought! No doubt, too, like the Jews and other 
Oriental races, the Greeks and Romans could make a terrible noise with 
their trumpets and horns and drumlike instruments; but it was all in 
unisons and in some one of their imperfect scales. Think of this, and of 
the splendours of Bach and Beethoven! Who, then, would willingly have 
lived before Bach and Beethoven? Surely no man whose musical capa- 
city was higher than that of an organ grinder in the streets, or a Scotch- 
man screaming with his bagpipe. Nor can I consent to be taken in by 
any learned critic’s raptures concerning the antique drama—I mean, of 
course, its performance ; for what would we not give for a Sophocles or an 
Aristophanes to-day? And would we not be most thankful even for a 
Euripides? But I cannot forget that fearful thing, the antique mask. 
Let the unlearned reader never forget that in those ancient days the actors 
wore gigantic masks upon their faces with the view of increasing the 
volume of their voices, so that they precisely resembled the huge-headed 
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monsters of a Christmas pantomime. Certainly, except as a matter of 
curiosity, I would rather read the (dipus Coloneus in my own arm- 
chair, than see it acted as Sophocles himself saw it acted. 

As for the middle ages, undoubtedly they were wonderful times, and 
prolific times, and interesting times, and they laid the foundation of that 
modern liberty in which I so delight, and they produced superb public 
buildings ; but they were terribly uncomfortable times nevertheless. In 
the first place, as has been said before, I am not fond of fighting, and I 
don’t want to be killed, or to kill any one. But who could help fighting 
in the middle ages, with all their magnificence in the way of cathedrals ? 
I quite admit the merits of feudalism as a means of getting society out of 
the horrid chaos of the really dark ages; but feudalism laid everybody 
under the obligation of fighting at the command of some one or other. Then, 
too, was invented that notion, which of all others I do most detest, that 
a better blood flows in the veins of the lord than in those of the burgher 
or the peasant. And yet some singular and not unlearned men have 
called those times the ‘‘ Ages of Faith,” meaning thereby faith in Chris- 
tianity. If they believed in anything, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, they believed only in dukes and other lords, and in saints and 
their relics. But that is not the question. The middle ages were a 
period of universal struggle and fighting, and when it was impossible to 
be a man of peace and a scholar without belonging to the priesthood—a 
proceeding for which I should have had not the slightest inclination. Even 
those who had to fight as one of the privileged classes were bound to 
array themselves in steel plates of terrific weight, while the common herd 
of fighting men were so clothed that they instantly went to the ground 
before the shock of their well-protected knightly assailants. What a debasing 
thing was this! In all the feudal system there is nothing so contemptible as 
this self-protection which the privileged classes secured to themselves 
alone. Conceive such a cowardice to-day. Think of an English officer 
fighting beneath the shelter which was denied to his rank and file! No! 
it was an unpleasant past, with all its wonderfulness. England to-day is 
disagreeable enough as a placetolivein. The hideousness of London and 
the badness of our dinners (unless we are rich people) may be taken 
as types of the many grounds for grumbling which lie around us on 
every side; but, on the whole, I suspect that life is now, taking all men 
one with another, a less unpleasant thing in England than it ever has 
been since the Druids offered human sacrifices in their old oak groves. 


C. 
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Che proposed Arctic Expeditions. 


To those who are familiar with the stirring story of Arctic expeditions, 
recent discoveries, and applications to Government to send out another 
expedition, are very interesting. 

In novels, and sometimes in the drama, we welcome the re-appear- 
ance of an old favourite in a fresh set of adventures. We trace the 
fortunes of imaginary characters from one stage to another till we come 
to feel almost as vivid an interest in them as if they lived and moved, 
and we had seen them face to face. And in Arctic story we experience 
the same feeling in an intenser form. Sameness of incident, repetition 
of discovery, monotony of result, cannot rob the theme of its undying 
charm. For here we see an effect which no wizard of the pen that 
ever lived—not Cooper, nor Dumas, nor even Defoe in his master- 
piece of vraisemblance—could ever quite compass. The characters 
really step from the canvas. From the glamour which has entranced us 
there is no awaking. The facts thrill us more than any fiction, for they 
have happened to real human beings; many of them are happening in 
our own day, and a trip by rail or steamer will bring us within reach 
of some of the principal actors. Those actors gild with some rays of 
romance a prosaic century, and give the lie to Burke’s lamentation that 
the age of chivalry is dead. They are the knights errant of our day, or 
rather, they would have been Templars and Hospitallers if they had lived 
at an earlier era. The record of their glorious achievements is as 
fascinating to grown-up men as to the young. The most sordid stock- 
jobbing Demas could hardly be proof to its charm. As boys, we pored 
over the pages of the immortal American, Kane. Years passed and 
Kane died, but then came a continuation of this true story, and familiar 
figures, such as Petersen and Hayes and Hans, again walked across the 
historic stage, and finally, as a sequel, we have the adventures of the 
Polaris with Hans again to the fore, and Kane’s gallant companion, 
Morton. The Three Musketeers, Twenty Years After, Ten Years after 
that. It is almost as if men had taken it into their heads to enact a 
novel, and issue their lives in instalments for our edification and amuse- 
ment. Take, again, an older episode of Arctic history. It seems but 
yesterday since we read with breathless interest, in Motley’s eloquent nar- 
rative, of the sufferings and death of Barendz,—Barendz, than whom no 
nobler hero lies beneath the cold waters of that sea where none but heroes 
sleep. Two hundred and seventy-eight years had passed since his expe- 
dition, and no man had ever seen the spot where he had wintered; but 
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only two years and a half ago the secret of two and a half centuries was 
unlocked. A Norwegian captain sailed to that well-known ‘‘ Ice Haven,” 
and there found standing the house, as familiar to many of us as even 
Robinson Crusoe’s hut, in which the Dutch crew had lived through the 
winter of 1596-1597. There it stood exactly as it had been represented 
in the drawing in Gerrit de Veer’s narrative. The clock still hung against 
the wall in the same place, as in the picture. There were books and 
vessels and instruments lying about, and there was the little pair of shoes 
belonging to the ship boy who had died during the winter. 

Take, again, the story of the American flag which has so often fluttered 
over the Polar Sea. Many volumes of romance might be evolved out of 
the events with which that flag has been connected. It may be said to 
be the most glorious flag in all the world. For it had originally been saved 
from the wreck of an United States sloop of war. It had been carried to 
the Antarctic regions by Wilkes. De Haven had had it in his memorable 
drift in the ice down Wellington Channel and Lancaster Sound into 
Baffin’s Bay. Kane had had it when for the first time civilized men 
penetrated Smith's Sound. Hayes had had it when he sighted the most 
northern point in the till then known world. And lastly, when Hall set 
out with the Polaris, Mr. Grinnell, the most liberal patron of Arctic 
enterprise now living, presented it to him with the words ‘‘ Now I give it 
to you, sir. Take it to the North Pole, and bring it back’in a year from 
next October.” And if Hall did not quite carry out this injunction, he 
did take his ship higher than any ship had ever gone before, and the 
northernmost land in the globe is of his naming. Surely the spirit of 
generous emulation is not so dead in Englishmen that we shall allow 
that flag to fly at the North Pole before the Union Jack. Even now we 
are stillin the van of Arctic exploration. No other man has ever yet 
reached the latitude which Parry reached in 1827. But now we are 
rapidly losing ground. Correspondents of The Times have lately pointed 
out how our commerce is being supplanted by the Germans in China and 
South America and the West Indies and Japan. Unless we are quick we 
shall be outstripped by Americans or Germans or Norwegians or Danes in 
the Polar Sea. Already Captain Hall has pushed within thirty miles of 
the latitude reached by Parry, and has sailed higher than any other 
explorer. 

If we look at a map of Smith’s Sound—the route by which the North 
Pole will almost certainly be reached, if it is ever reached at all—we see 
each shore studded with American names, or English names conferred by 
American seamen. Victoria and Albert Land and Murchison Mountains 
have been christened by no English patriot. The most northern strait is 
named after an American Secretary. The most northern Cape is called 
Bismarck. For it is not on the west coast of Greenland nor by Americans 
only that we are beaten out of the field. The Germans have been 
busy on the East Coast. And the only man who has circumnavigated 
Spitzbergen is a Norwegian—that same Captain Carlsen who circum- 
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navigated Nova Zembla. It seems almost like sacrilege done to the 
memory of our great sea worthies, who made our name so famous in the 
North and in the annals of old adventure, to stand with folded hands 
while our laurels are snatched from us by other nations. That we still 
have among us men of the stamp of Parry and Davis and Baffin and 
Hudson is certain. Some of our living captains are worthy of being the 
countrymen even of those illustrious dead. And if we need further proof 
that the “spirit is willing’’ still, we have only to turn to the exploits of 
our whalers, to yachting cruises like those of Mr. Leigh Smith, or to the 
travels of men like Livingstone and Butler and Burton. Then how is 
it that as a nation we make no effort to grasp the prize which is now for 
the first time fairly within our reach—a prize, too, the greatest and well 
nigh the last of geographical discovery ever to be won by man? Are our 
millionnaires so dead-drugged by love of money that they cannot spare 
a fleabite from their fortunes to earn for themselves an everlasting name ? 
How many men remember the name of the first Governor of the East 
India Company ? But who, so long as the tale of the Arctic adventure is 
told, can fail to feel some interest in the man who gave his name to 
Smith’s Sound? Have we no noblemen who will attempt to rescue their 
names from the ruck of Earls and Dukes, by something more creditable 
than pre-eminence in the massacre of tame animals? A year’s enter- 
prise, a sum spent insignificant to the spender, and the work would be 
done, and the name of some marquis or some merchant linked inseparably 
for ever with the unknown land or sea round the North Pole, and with 
one of the noblest chapters of our naval history. 

It is urged against a Government expedition that to spend the public 
money on unpractical objects is unjustifiable, while so much misery and so 
much ignorance co-exist with such heavy taxation. Then why send out 
the Challenger? The objects of that expedition could afford better to 
wait. In the search for the North Pole we have eager rivals in the field, 
and the glory may be gone from us at almost any moment past redemp- 
tion. Besides, it can be denied on many grounds that the search is un- 
practical. Science would gain by such an expedition in various ways. 
Nor can fresh prestige to the British navy be thought a valueless acquisi- 
tion in these days of bloated armaments abroad and unbroken peace at 
home. But if the public purse is closed, and individual open-handedness 
is a thing of the past, why is not a national subscription opened by men 
whose past services entitle them to set one on foot? It is impossible to 
imagine that if Sir George Back or Sir Leopold M‘Clintock appealed for 
funds the nation would not liberally respond. If no higher motive in- 
fluenced a subscriber, surely many a man, who preferred not to risk his 
own life or comfort, and who would equally object to defray the entire cost 
of an expedition, would eagerly come forward with his cheque for 100/. or 
1,000/., with the prospect of handing down his name to some unknown 
cape or island, and the maps and charts of all future generations. It is 
indeed objected to an expedition of this sort that want of discipline is the 
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most fatal of all things to a party of explorers in the Polar Sea. But 
there need be no such want of discipline. If Ministers shudder at 
the idea of expense, surely they might let men and officers volunteer 
from the navy. If private subscription raised the money, the Govern- 
ment might at least supply the men. And even if that also is refused, 
a really well selected crew, physically, as well as by training, fit for the 
service, solemnly sworn to obedience, and placed under experienced com- 
manders, would, it can hardly be doubted, be almost as efficient as if it 
was selected from the Royal Navy. It must be remembered that of late 
years the risks of the enterprise have been greatly diminished. Steam 
has enabled ships to reach the scene of effort sooner, to bore the pack ice 
with more power, to escape a ‘‘ nip” with more ease, to try more openings 
in the ice, and to make twice as much use of the short summer season as 
of old. Such inventions as extracts of meat, and condensed milk, and 
improvements in scientific instruments give the modern seaman an im- 
mense superiority over his predecessors. The feats of past years are 
every-day commonplaces now. Numbers of whalers annually make their 
way into the North Water, as the sea beyond Cape York on the East, and 
Pond’s Bay on the West, is called. Of the three passages into the North 
Water, one may almost invariably be made, and fortunately this is the 
one which can be made earliest. From 1817 to 1849 some whalers 
effected the passage each year without exception, and during five of those 
years this was done by all the whalers, and before the middle of June. 
This passage is known as the North-about Passage, and the course taken 
is along the Eastern side of Baflin’s Bay, hugging the shore of the in- 
dentation called Melville Bay. That Bay was once “the strait and 
dreadful pass of death” in the Northern Seas. Along shore there is 
what Dr. Kane called the *“ ice-foot,”’ that is a ledge of solid ice clinging 
to the land. The current flowing southwards brings down floes of ice, 
which, if met by a south-west wind, impinge on the ice-foot and upheave 
or crush to pieces any vessel which may be between. In 1830 nineteen 
whalers were in this way splintered into matchwood. But a ship for dis- 
covery, fortified as such ships now are, is far less at the mercy of these 
‘nips ”’ than used to be the case. And a steamer is perfectly safe where 
a sailing vessel would be lost. 

Experience, too, has shown that by promptly cutting a dock in the ice- 
foot, all danger may practically be set at defiance. Even in 1880 some 
of the ships were saved in this way, and when solitary sailing ships have 
been so lost there has been no difficulty in escaping south by boats. Thus 
it may be said that what used to be the most formidable part of the voyage 
has been robbed of all its terrors and most ofits difficulty. With ordinary 
skill and good fortune a perfectly safe advance northwards may be made 
in almost every year to the 78th degree of latitude. 

How much farther north a ship may go must depend entirely on the 
season. In a favourable season, as Captain Hall proved, a ship may reach 
latitude 81, and could probably go much farther. And there can be but 
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little doubt that a thoroughly well organised expedition, consisting of two 
ships with ample crews, thoroughly victualled and furnished with those 
modern appliances, with none or few of which men like Parry and even 
Kane effected so much, could succeed in reaching the Pole by sledges or 
boats. Cold though the climate is, it is eminently healthy. With proper 
hygienic arrangements men will thrive in it, where without these they 
would languish and die. Scurvy and diseases of that nature have been so 
fatal in past years, simply because men would not or knew not how to 
adapt themselves to the climate. There needed only two things, scientific 
knowledge of the proper regimen to be adopted and discipline to enforce 
its adoption, to ensure the more than average health of a ship’s crew. 

Little in short is left to us now but to enter into the labours of 
our predecessors. But that little we seem disinclined to do, yet if ever 
anything is to be done, it should be done at once. Before the end 
of May this year our ships should be in Baflin’s Bay, on the watch for 
& passage into the North Water. To delay longer is often to ruin the 
chances of an expedition. Government might well shrink from the cost 
and hazard of a fresh attempt, if there was the old schism as to which 
is the best route to the Pole. But at present there is only one route 
open tous. In the so-called Polynia of the Russians there is another 
possible route. For open water has been repeatedly seen in high latitudes, 
and a mysterious land which, though hardly sighted, has been named 
Wrangel Land, may offer facilities for an advance northwards. But to us 
this route is closed. It is farther off. Access to it through the Sea of 
Kara, or round the north-east of Nova Zembla, is more precarious. And 
we have little knowledge of the currents or the variations of the seasons in 
that quarter to guide us. 

The second route—west of Spitzbergen—may also be said to be 
practically closed. Many advocated it some years ago. But over and 
over again atterapts have been made in that direction, and over and over 
again it has been found impossible to make any way through the pack ice 
with a ship, while Parry’s failure is a sufficient warning against expecting 
any result to be obtained by sledging. It would, indeed, be wilfully en- 
countering a magnified task of Sisyphus to struggle painfully northwards 
with sledges yard by yard over hummocky icefields, while the whole pack 
beneath us was steadily drifting southwards from eight to ten miles a day. 
There remains, then, only one route, that by Smith’s Sound. Fortunately, 
itis at once the easiest, the best known to us, and the one by which, even 
if we fail to reach the Pole, we are certain to obtain the most valuable dis- 
coveries. Here, and here only, is there land stretching straight towards 
the Pole in the highest latitudes known tous. That itself is an inesti- 
mable advantage. Every mile tracked there is a mile won to science, and 
there are only about 400 such miles to track before the Pole is reached. 
Even if we make no other discoveries—and we certainly should do so in 
geology, meteorology, zoology, botany, and probably ethnology—we can 
earn the honour of tracing the north shore of Greenland on the east, and 
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the north shore of Grinnell Land on the west; or, of showing, it may be, 
that Grinnell Land is only a part of Greenland, and all the water from 
Davis Straits to Robeson Straits merely a long bight of the sea. It is 
quite possible, indeed it is a good deal more than possible, that we may 
find land north of.Grinnell Land, with a race of men who have had no 
intercourse with the rest of mankind for centuries. Esquimaux traditions 
tell of one island at all events—called Musk Isle—far beyond any present 
explorations, round which there is an open sea. And it must be re- 
membered that the climate, so far from becoming colder and colder as we 
advance north, was found by Captain Hall to be much warmer at the 
highest point he reached than several degrees more south. Animal life 
also abounds in a similar proportion. Whether, as some have supposed, 
the Gulf-stream rises to the surface in those latitudes, or whether the in- 
creased heat of the sun sensibly alters the temperature, or from whatever 
other cause, it is certain that the climate was found to be more genial. It 
is equally certain that traces of Esquimaux have been found as high as the 
81st parallel. And when we consider that till Sir John Ross’s first 
voyage the existence of Esquimaux north of Melville Bay was not known, 
it is not unlikely that just as one tribe of natives was prevented by the 
Melville Bay glaciers from communicating with the natives of Upernavik, 
so another tribe has been cut off by the Humboldt glacier from the tribe 
below, and, driven by the pressure of increasing cold, has retreated to a 
warmer climate and a more plentiful food-supply further north. 

A great and striking achievement of this sort would show the world 
that some sparks of the spirit of our forefathers still glow in our island. 
Practicable and even easy though the advance to the North Pole may 
be, it will lose none of its prestige for that. Nothing can dim the glory 
for which so many nations have competed for so many ages. The 
number of those who have perished in the great quest has been in reality 
small. Surely it is a stupidly narrow view to take that the lives of even 
that small number have been thrown away, and that we should be chary 
of risking other lives for a barren honour. Such honours are not barren, 
and such lives are not thrown away. It was for the honour, and in the 
interest of the Queen of the seas, that Franklin, as truly as ever Nelson, 
died, and only Nelson’s name outshines his as a fruitful example of heroism 
in our naval annals. In old times another nation, which like ourselves 
had thrown open every land and every sea by its daring, was mistress 
of the ocean. May we not apply to ourselves the words placed by the 
greatest of Greek historians in the mouth of the greatest of Greek orators, 
when addressing the citizens of Athens, words which appraise human life 
at its true value and breathe the very spirit of a nation’s greatness ? Mept 
Torys oby méAews olde TE yervaiws éredeUTHTAY, Kal TOY AciMOMevwY MdyTa TiVd EiKdS 
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A Rose in June. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARTHA, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things. 
Let the child alone—she will 
never be young again if she should 
live a hundred years!”’ 

These words were spoken in 
the garden of Dinglefield Rectory 
on a very fine summer day a few 
years ago. The speaker was Mr. 
Damerel, the Rector, a middle- 
aged man with very fine, some- 
what worn features, a soft be- 
nignant smile, and, as everybody 
said who knew him, the most 
charming manners in the world. 
He was a man of very elegant 
mind as well as manners. He 
did not preach often, but when 

he did preach all the educated persons in his congregation felt that they had 

very choice fare indeed set before them. I am afraid the poor folk liked the 

Curate best, but then the Curate liked them best, and it mattered very little 

to any man or woman of refinement what sentiment existed between the 

cottagers and the Curate. Mr. Damerel was perfectly kind and courteous 
to everybody, gentle and simple, who came in his way, but he was not fond 
of poor people in the abstract. He disliked everything that was unlovely, 
and alas! there are agreat many unlovely things in poverty. The Rectory 
garden at Dinglefield is a delightful place. The house is on the summit of 

a little hill, or rather table-land, for in the front, towards the Green, all 

is level and soft as becomes an English village ; but on the other side the 

descent begins towards the lower country, and from the drawing-room 
windows and the lawn, where Mr. Damerel now sat, the view extended over 

a great plain, lighted up with links of the river, and fading into unspeak- 

able hazes of distance, such as were the despair of every artist, and the 

delight of the fortunate people who lived there, and were entertained day 
by day with the sight of all the sunsets, the midday splendours, the flying 
shadows, and soft prolonged twilights. Mr. Damerel was fond of saying 

that no place he knew so lent itself to idleness as this. ‘Idleness! I 
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speak as the foolish ones speak,” he would say, ‘‘ fox what occupation 
could be more ennobling than to watch those gleams and shadows—all 
nature spread out before you, and demanding attention, though so softly 
that only they who have ears hear? I allow, my gentle Nature here 
does not shout at you, and compel your regard, like her who dwells 
among the Alps, for instance. My dear, you are always practical—but so 
long as you leave me my landscape I want little more.” 

Thus the Rector would discourse. It was very little more he wanted— 
only to have his garden and lawn in perfect order, swept and trimmed 
every morning like a lady’s boudoir, and refreshed with every variety of 
flower: to have his table not heavily loaded with vulgar English joints, 
but daintily covered, and oh! so daintily served; the linen always fresh, 
the crystal always fine, the ladies dressed as ladies should be: to have 
his wine, of which he said he took very little, always fine, of choice vintage, 
and with a bouquet which rejoiced the heart: to have plenty of new 
books : to have quiet, undisturbed by the noise of the children, or any 
other troublesome noise such as broke the harmony of nature: and espe- 
cially undisturbed by bills and cares, such as, he declared, at once shorten 
the life and take all pleasure out of it.. This was all he required; and 
surely never man had tastes more moderate, more innocent, more virtu- 
ous and refined. 

The little scene to which I have thus abruptly introduced the reader 
took place in the most delicious part of the garden. The deep stillness of 
noon was over the sunshiny world; part of the lawn was brilliant in light; 
the very insects were subdued out of their buzz of activity by the spell of 
the sunshine ; but here, under the lime tree, there was grateful shade, 
where everything took breath. Mr. Damerel was seated in a chair which 
had been made expressly for him, and which combined the comfort of soft 
cushions with such a rustic appearance as became its habitation out of 
doors; under his feet was a soft Persian rug in colours blended with all 
the harmony which belongs to the Eastern loom; at his side a pretty 
carved table, with a raised rim, with books upon it, and a thin Venice glass 
containing a rose. Another Rose, the Rose of my story, was half-sitting 
half-reclining on the grass at his feet—a pretty light figure in a soft muslin 
dress, almost white, with bits of soft rose-coloured ribbon here and there. 
She was the eldest child of the house. Her features I do not think were 
at all remarkable, but she had a bloom so soft, so delicate, so sweet, that 
her father’s fond title for her, ‘a Rose in June,”’ was everywhere acknow- 
ledged as appropriate. A rose of the very season of roses was this Rose. 
Her very smile, which came and went like breath, never away for two 
minutes together, yet never lasting beyond the time you took to look at 
her, was flowery too, I can scarcely tell why. For my own part, she 
always reminded me not so much of a garden-rose in its glory, as of a 
branch of wild roses all blooming and smiling from the bough, here pink, 
here white, here with a dozen ineffable tints. Her hair was light-brown with 
the least little curl in the world just about her forehead, but shining like 
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satin on her pretty head ; her eyes too were brown, with a dancing gleam 
of light in each; the delicate eyebrows curved, the eyelashes curved, the 
lips curved, all wavy androunded. Life and light shone out of the girl, and 
sweet unconscious happiness. In all her life she had never had any occa- 
sion to ask herself was she happy. Of course she was happy! did not she 
live, and was not that enough ? Rose Damerel was the last dainty orna- 
ment of his house in which her father delighted most. He had spoiled 
her lessons when she was younger because of his pleasure in her and her 
pretty looks, and he interfered now almost altogether with that usefulness 
in a house which is demanded by every principle of duty from the eldest 
daughter of a large family ; for alas! there was a large family, a thing 
which was the cause of all trouble to the Damerels. Had there been 
only Rose, and perhaps one brother, how much more pleasantly would 
everything have gone! In that case there might have been fewer lines 
in the brow of the third person whom Mr. Damerel spoke to, but whom 
the reader has not yet seen. 

What Mrs. Damerel was like in her June of life, when she married her 
husband and was a Rose too, like her daughter, it is difficult to tell. 
Life, which often makes so little real change, brings out much that is 
latent both of good and evil. I have said she was a Rose, like her 
daughter—and so, indeed, she was still, so far as formal documents went ; 
but, somehow or other, the name had gone from her. She had acquired 
from her husband, at first in joke and loving banter of her early cares 
of housekeeping, while they were still no more than married lovers, 
the name of Martha, and by degrees that name had so fastened to her 
that no one recognised her by any other. Nobody out of her own family 
knew that it was not her name, and of course the children, some of 
whom were indignant at the change, could not set it right. In her letters 
she signed herself ‘‘ R. M. Damerel ’’—never Rose ; and her correspond- 
ents took it for granted that the ‘‘M”’ stood for Martha. That she was 
careful and troubled about many things was the Rector’s favourite joke. 
‘‘ My careful wife—my anxious wife’ he called her, and, poor soul, not 
without a cause. For it stands to reason that when a man must not be 
disturbed about bills, for example, his wife must be, and doubly ; when a 
man cannot bear the noise of children, his wife must and doubly; and 
even when a clergyman dislikes poverty, and unlovely cottages, and poor 
rooms, which are less sweet than the lawn and the roses, why his wife 
must, and make up for his fastidiousness. She had eight children, 
and a husband of the most refined tastes of any clergyman in England, 
and an income—not so much as might have been desired. Alas! how 
few of us have so much as might be desired! Good rich people, you who 
have more money than you want, how good you ought to be to us, out of 
pure gratitude to heaven for the fact that you can pay your bills when you 
like, and never need to draw lines on your forehead with thinking which is 
imperative and which will wait! Mrs. Damerel was well-dressed—she 
could not help it—for that was one of the Rector’s simple luxuries. 
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Fortunately, in summer it is not so difficult to be well-dressed at a small 
cost. She had on (if any one cares to know) a dress of that light brown 
linen which everybody has taken to wearing of late, over an old black silk 
petticoat, which, having been good once, looked good even when tottering 
on the brink of the grave. She was no more than forty, and but for her 
cares, would have looked younger; but June was long over for this Rose, 
and the lines in her forehead contradicted the softness of the natural 
curves in her features. Those lines were well ruled in, with rigid straight- 
ening, by an artist who is very indifferent to curves and prettiness, and 
had given a certain closeness, and almost sternness, to the firm-shutting 
of her mouth. Iam afraid, though she had great command of herself, 
that Mr. Damerel’s delightful and unbroken serenity had an irritating effect 
on his wife, in addition to the effects produced by her burden of care ; 
and irritation works with a finer and more delicate pencil than even 
anxiety. She had come out this morning to ask Rose’s help with the 
children, to whom, among her other fatigues, she had lately begun to give 
lessons, finding the daily governess from the village impracticable. She 
had been called away to other duties, and the children were alone in the 
schoolroom. She had just asked her daughter to go in and take charge 
of them, and I scarcely think—let alone the answer she had just received 
from her husband—that the sight of this cool, fresh delightful leisure in 
direct contrast with the hot house, and the schoolroom, where all the 
children were more tiresome than usual by reason of the heat, had 
any agreeable effect upon Mrs. Damerel’s nerves. Such a contrast to 
one’s own frets and annoyances seldom is deeply consolatory. 

‘‘ Martha, Martha, you are careful and troubled about many things— 
let the child alone !”’ 

The Rector smiled, yet his tone was one of playful reproof. His was 
the superior position. With the soft air fanning him, and the shade 
refreshing him, and the beautiful landscape displaying itself for him, and 
all the flowers blooming, the leaves waving, the butterflies fluttering, the 
pretty daughter prattling, all for his pleasure, master of the creation as he 
was, he was in a position to reprove any harsh and hasty intruder who 
brought into this Paradise a discordant note. 

“TI do not want to burden her youth,” said Mrs. Damerel, with a re- 
solute quiet in her voice, which her children knew the sound of, and 
which they all learned to recognise as the tone of suppressed irritation, 
‘* but I think it would do Rose no harm, Herbert, to make herself useful 
a little and help me.” 

‘“‘ Useful!’ he said, with a half-pitying smile, ‘‘ the other roses are 
still less useful. What would you have the child do? Let her get the 
good of this beautiful morning. Besides, she is useful to me.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Damerel, faltering slightly, ‘‘if she is doing any- 
thing for you, Herbert !” 

‘* My dear,” said the Rector, with a gentle elevation of his eyebrows, 
“don’t confound things which are different. Doing something is your 
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sole idea of human use, I know. No, Rose is doing nothing—it helps me 
to have her there. She is part of the landscape; suppose you sit down 
yourself, instead of fretting, and enjoy it.” 

‘Enjoy it!’ Mrs. Damerel echoed, with faint irony. She heard 
already the noise of the schoolroom growing louder and louder, and 
Mary, the housemaid, stood at the door, looking out anxiously, shading 
her eyes from the sun, for the mistress. Some one was waiting, she 
knew, in the hall, to see her; pray heaven not some one with a bill! 
‘Tam afraid I must go back to my work,” she said, ‘‘ and I hope you 
will come to me, Rose, as soon as your papa can spare you. I have no 
more time now.” 

Rose stirred uneasily, half-rising, and, with a prick of conscience, made 
a feeble attempt to detain her. ‘‘ But mamma—”’ she began, as her mother 
moved away, crossing the broad sunshine of the lawn with hasty steps. 
Mrs. Damerel did not or would not hear, but went swiftly into the house as 
they watched her, meeting Mary, who was coming with a message. Her 
light dress shone out for a moment in the fierce blaze of the sunshine, and 
then disappeared. When she was out of sight the Rector said softly, 
changing his position with the leisureliness of extreme comfort, putting 
undermost the leg which had been uppermost, ‘‘ What a pity that your 
mother does not see the beauty of repose more than she does! IfI had 
not learnt long ago to take no notice, I don’t know what I might not have 
been worried into by now.” 

‘¢‘ Mamma never worries any one,” said Rose, flushing at once with 
instantaneous opposition. The more she felt guilty towards her 
mother, the less she would hear a word to her discredit. She blazed up 
quite hot and fiery, with a loyalty which was a very good quality in its 
way, though not so good as helping in the schoolroom. The father put 
forth his fine ivory hand, and patted her pretty head. 

“Quite right, dear, quite right,” he said; ‘always stand up for your 
mother. And it is true,she never worries anybody ; but I wish she had 
more perception of the excellence of repose.” 

‘* Perhaps if she had we should not be able to enjoy it so much,” 
said the girl, still giving expression to a slight compunction. 

‘“‘ Very well said, Rose; and it is quite possible you are right again. 
We should not be so comfortable, and the house would not go on wheels 
as it does, if she thought more of her own ease. One star differeth from 
another star in glory,” said Mr. Damerel, who was fond of quoting Scrip- 
ture, almost the only point in him which savoured slightly of the Church. 
“ At the same time, my Rose in June, when you marry yourself—as 
I suppose you will one day—remember that there is nothing that worries 
a man like being too constantly reminded of the struggle and wear and 
tear that life demands. He has enough of that outside in the world,” 
said the Rector, gazing out over the fair prospect before him, and again 
changing the position of his legs, ‘‘ without having it thrust upon him in 
what ought to be the sanctity of his home.” 
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Rose looked at her father with a little dawning wonder mingled with 
the admiration she felt for him. As a picture, Mr. Damerel was perfect. 
He had a fine head, with beautiful and refined features, and that paleness 
which has always been found to be so much more interesting than 
brighter colouring. He lay half-reclined in his easy chair, with his 
eyes dreamily regarding the landscape, and the book he had been reading 
closed over his hand. That hand was in itself a patent of gentility, and 
his whole appearance confirmed the title. Somewhat fragile—a piece of 
delicate porcelain among the rough delf of this world—not able to endure 
much knocking about; fastidious, loving everything that was beautiful, and 
supporting with difficulty that which was not, the Rector looked like a 
choice example of the very height of civilisation and refinement. And 
everything around him was in harmony. The velvet lawn, on which no 
fallen leaf was allowed to lie for an hour ; the pretty house behind, perfec- 
tion of English comfort and daintiness; the loose morning clothes, not 
more than half clerical, and perfectly unpretending, yet somehow more fine, 
better cut, and better fitting than other people’s clothes. Rose had for 
him that enthusiasm of admiration which a girl often entertains for a 
handsome and gentle-minded father, who takes the trouble to enter into 
her feelings, and make her his companion. I do not know any more 
exquisite sentiment in humanity. She loved him entirely, and he was to 
her a very model of everything that was most delightful, kind, tender, and 
beautiful. But as she looked at this model of man, his words somehow 
struck and vibrated upon a new chord in the girl’s mind. ‘The struggle 
and wear and tear that life demands.” Did Mr. Damerel have much of that 
** outside,” as he said? He resumed his reading, but his daughter did not 
look again at the book of poetry which lay open on her knee. Somehow 
a reflection of the pucker on her mother’s brow had got into her heart— 
her mother, whom Rose loved, but who was not an idol and model of 
excellence, like the gentle and graceful being at her side. The contrast 
struck her for perhaps the first time in her life. What was the meaning 
of it? Was it because Mrs. Damerel did not understand the beauty of 
repose, or because a woman’s business in this world is more detailed and 
engrossing than a man’s? ‘‘ Fancy mamma spending the whole morning 
out of doors, reading poetry!’’ Rose said to herself, with an involuntary 
silent laugh over the absurdity of the notion. No doubt it was because 
of the difference between man and woman; one of those disabilities 
which people talked about; and perhaps (Rose went on philosophising) 
women are wrong to absorb themselves in this way in the management of 
their houses, and ought to rule their domestic affairs with a lighter hand, 
not interfering with all the little minutia, and making slaves of them- 
selves. She looked towards the house as she mused, and the vague com- 
punction which had been in her mind sharpened into something like a 
prick of conscience. It was delightful being out here, in the soft 
shade of the lime-trees, watching when she liked the flitting shadows over 
the plain below, and the gleam of the river here and there among the trees 
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—reading when she liked Balaustion’s Adventure, which was the book on 
her knee. The significance of the old story embedded in that book did 
not for the moment strike her. I think she was, on the whole, rather 
annoyed with Mr. Browning for having brought down the story of a 
woman’s sacrifice, all for love, into the region of even poetic reason. To 
Rose, at that period of her development, it seemed the most ideal 
climax of life to die for the man she loved. What could be more beau- 
tiful, more satisfactory ? Such an ending would reconcile one, she 
thought, to any suffering; it gave her heart a thrill of high sensation 
indescribable in words. How sweet the air was, how lovely all the 
lights! Rose was just enough of an artist to be able to talk about ‘the 
lights ’’ with some faint understanding of what she meant. She was in a 
kind of soft Elysium, penetrated by the thousand sensations of the 
morning, the quiet, the flattering soft air that caressed her, the poetry, 
the society, the beauty all around. But then there came that sharp 
little prick of conscience. Perhaps she ought to go in and offer the help 
her mother wanted. Rose did not jump up to do this, as she would have 
done at once (she felt sure) had she been required to die, like Iphigenia, 
for her country, or, like Alcestis, for her husband. The smaller sacrifice 
somehow was less easy ; but it disturbed her a little in the perfection of 
her gentle enjoyment, and dictated a few restless movements which 
caught her father’s eye. He turned and looked at her, asking fretfully, 
with a look, what was the matter, for he did not like to be disturbed. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Rose, inquiringly, and appealing to him with 
another look, “I ought to go in and see what is wanted. Perhaps I 
could be of some use to mamma.” 

Mr. Damerel smiled. ‘‘ Use?” he said. ‘¢ Has your mother bitten you 
with her passion for use? You are not of the useful kind, take my word 
for it; and make yourself happy, like your namesakes, who toil not, 
neither do they spin.” 

‘‘ But perhaps—” said Rose softly to herself—her father gave her a 
friendly little nod and returned to his book—and she had to solve her 
problem without his assistance. She tried to do it, sitting on the grass, 
and it was a long and rather troublesome process. It would have been 
much more easily and briefly settled, had she gone into the schoolroom ; 
but then I am afraid Rose did not wish it to be solved that way. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Dameret went back into the house with a countenance much less 

placid than that of her husband. I scarcely know why it is that the con- 

trast of perfect repose and enjoyment with anxiety, work, and care’ should 

irritate the worker as it invariably does ; but here indeed there was reason 

enough ; for Mrs. Damerel felt that the two people luxuriating in total 
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absence of care on this delightful morning ought to have taken a considerable 
share with her in her labours and lightened the burden she was now obliged 
tobearalone. This mingled a sharpness of feeling with her toils. People 
who interpret human nature coarsely—and they are, perhaps, the majority 
—would have said that Mrs. Damerel was jealous of her husband’s pre- 
ference for Rose’s society, and this would have been a total and vulgar 
mistake ; but she had in her mind a feeling which it is difficult to explain, 
which for the moment made her irritation with Rose more strong than her 
irritation with Rose’s father. He was, in the first place, a man—grand 
distinction, half contemptuous, half respectful, with which women of Mrs. 
Damerel’s age (I don’t say young women often do it, at least consciously—- 
except in the case of their fathers and brothers) account for and make up 
their minds to so many things. Iam not attempting to account for this 
sentiment, which is so similar to that with which men in their turn regard 
women ; I only acknowledge its existence. He was a man, brought up 
as all men are (I still quote Mrs. Damerel’s thoughts, to which she seldom 
or never gave expression), to think of themselves first, and expect every- 
thing to give in to them. But Rose had none of these privileges. What 
her mother as a woman had to take upon her, Rose had an equal right 
to take too. Mrs. Damerel herself could not forget, though everybody else 
did, that she had been a Rose too, in her proper person ; the time even 
since that miraculous period was not so far off to her as to the others ; but 
before she was Rose’s age she had been married, and had already become, 
to some extent, Mr. Damerel’s shield and buckler against the world and 
its annoyances. And here was Rose growing up as if she, instead of 
being a woman as nature made her, was herself one of the privileged class, 
to whom women are the ministers. This annoyed Mrs. Damerel more, 
perhaps, than the facts justified; it gave her a sense of injured virtue as 
well as feeling. It would be the ruin of the girl—it was wrong to let her 
get into such ways. The mother was angry, which is always painful and 
aggravates everything. She was too proud to struggle with her daughter, 
or to exact help which was not freely given ; for Rose was no longer a child 
to be sent hither and thither and directed what to do. And Mrs. Damerel 
was no more perfect than Rose was—she had her own difficulties of 
temper like other people. This was one of them—that she drew back 
within herself when she felt her appeal refused or even left without 
response. She went in with a little scorn, a little pride, a good deal of 
anger and more of mortification. ‘‘I must do everything myself, it appears,” 
she said, with a swelling of the heart which was very natural, I think. 
After the sun on the lawn, it was very warm indoors and the schoolroom 
was very noisy indeed by the time she had got rid of the applicants in 
the hall, one of whom (most respectful and indeed obsequious, and per- 
fectly willing to accept her excuses, but yet a dun notwithstanding) had 
come to say that he had many heavy payments to make up, &c.—and if Mrs. 
Damerel could oblige him—? Mrs. Damerel could not oblige him, but he 
was very civil and full of apologies for troubling her. I do not, by any 
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means, intend to say that the Rector’s wife was tortured by perpetual 
struggling with her creditors. It was not so bad as that. The difficulty 
was rather to keep going, to be not too much in debt to any one, to pay 
soon enough to preserve her credit, and yet getas long a day as possible. 
Mrs. Damerel had come by long practice to have the finest intuition in 
such matters. She knew exactly how long a tailor or a wine merchant 
would wait for his money without acerbation of temper, and would seize 
that crowning moment to have him paid by hook or by crook. But by thus 
making a fine art of her bills, she added infinitely to her mental burdens 
—for a woman must never forget anything or neglect anything when she 
holds her tradespeople so very delicately in hand. 

The schoolroom, as I have just said, was very noisy, not to say 
uproarious, when she got back to it, and it was hard not to remember 
that Rose ought to have been there. There were five children in it, of 
various ages and sizes. The two big boys were both at Eton. The eldest, 
Bertie, who was bright and clever, was ‘‘ on the foundation,” and therefore 
did not cost his parents much; the second had his expenses paid by a 
relation—thus these two were off their mother’s hands. The eldest in 
the schoolroom was Agatha, aged fourteen, who taught the two little 
ones; but who, during her mother's absence, ought to have been playing 
‘her scales,” and had conscientiously tried to do so for ten minutes, at 
the end of which time she had been obliged to resign the music in order 
to rescue these same two little ones, her special charge, from the hands of 
Dick, aged ten, who was subjecting them to unknown tortures, which caused 
the babes to howl unmercifully. Patty, the next girl to Agatha, aided and 
abetted Dick ; and what with the laughter of these two pickles, and the 
screams of the small ones, and poor Agatha’s remonstrances, the scene 
was Pandemonium itself, and almost as hot; for the room was on the 
sunny side of the house, and blazing, notwithstanding the drawn blinds. 
The children were all languid and irritable with the heat, hating their 
confinement indoors; and, indeed, if Rose had come, she would have made 
a very poor exchange. Agatha’s music had tumbled down from the piano, 
the old red cover was half drawn off the table, and threatened at any 
moment a clean sweep of copybooks, inkbottles, and slates. Dick stood 
among his books, all tumbled on the floor, his heels crushing the cover of 
one, while Patty sat upon the open dictionary, doubling down half the 
leaves with her weight. Such a scene for a bothered mother to come 
into! Mr. Damerel himself heard some faint rumour of the noise, and 
his fine brow had begun to draw itself into lines, and a resolution to 
‘speak to their mother” formed itself within his mind. Poor mother ! 
She could have cried when she went in out of all her other troubles; but 
that was a mere momentary weakness, and the rebels were soon reduced 
to order, Agatha sent back to her scales, and Dick and Patty to their copy- 
books. ‘‘ You two little ones may go,’’ Mrs. Damerel said, and with a 
shriek of delight the babies toddled out and made their way to the 
hayfield behind the house, where they were perfectly happy, and liable to 
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no more danger than that of being carried off in a load of fragrant hay. 
When Mr. Nolan, the Curate, came in to talk about parish business, 
Agatha’s ‘scales,’ not badly played, were trilling through the place, and 
Patty and Dick, very deep in ink, and leaning all their weight upon their 
respective pens, were busy with their writing; and calm, the calm of deep 
awe, prevailed. 

“‘ Shall I disturb you if I come in here?” asked the Curate, with a 
mellow sound in his voice which was not brogue—or at least he thought 
it was not, and was ingenuously surprised when he was recognised as an 
Irishman. (‘‘ It will be my name, to be sure,’’ he would say on such 
occasions, somewhat puzzled.) He was a bony man, loosely put together, 
in a long coat, with rather a wisp of a white tie ; for, indeed, it was very hot 
and dusty on the roads, and where the rector is an elegant man of very 
refined mind, the curate, like the wife, has generally a good deal to do. 

‘‘Indeed the lessons have been so much disturbed as it is, that it 
does not much matter,’ said Mrs. Damerel. ‘“‘On Monday morning 
there are so many things to call me away.”’ 

‘‘ How selfish of me!”’ said the Curate. ‘‘ Monday morning is just the 
time I’ve little or nothing to do, except when there’s sickness. What a 
brute I was not to offer meself,—and, indeed, that’s just what I’ve come 
to speak about.” 

‘‘No, no, you are too kind, and do too much already,” said Mrs. 
Damerel, locking at him with a grateful smile, but shaking her head. 
‘* And, indeed,” she added, the cloud coming over her face again, ‘‘ Rose 
ought to come and relieve me ; but her father has to be attended to, and 
that takes up so much of her time.”’ 

‘*To be sure,”’ said the Curate cheerily, ‘‘ and reason good. Besides, 
it would be wearing work for one like her—whereas the like o’ me is 
made for it. Look here, Dick, my boy, will you promise to learn your 
lessons like a brick to-morrow if I ask the mother for a holiday to-day ?”’ 

‘Oh, hurrah!” cried Dick, delighted. 

‘Oh, mamma, like twenty bricks,’’ cried Patty, “ though how a brick 
can learn lessons . It’sso hot, and one keeps thinking of the hayfield.” 

‘Then be off wi’ you all,” cried the Curate. ‘‘ Don’t you see the 
mother smile ? and Agatha too. I’m going to talk business. Sure you 
don’t mind for one day ?” 

‘¢Oh, mind!” said poor Mrs. Damerel, with a half smile ; then waiting 
till they were all out of hearing, an exit speedily accomplished, “if it 
were not for duty, how glad I should be to give it up altogether !—but 
they could not go on with Miss Hunt,’’ she added, with a quick glance at 
the Curate to see whether by chance he understood her. Good Curate, 
he could be very stolid on occasion, though I hope he was not fool 
enough to be taken in by Mrs. Damerel’s pretences ; though it was true 
enough that Miss Hunt was impracticable. She could not afford a better ; 
this was what she really meant. 

** Out of the question,” said Mr. Nolan; ‘and I’m no scholar my- 
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self to speak of, notwithstanding what I’m going to have the presump- 
tion to say to you. It’s just this—I don’t do much visiting of mornings; 
they don’t like it. It takes them all in a mess as it were before they’ve 
had time to get tidy, and these mornings hang heavy on my hands. I 
want you to let me have the three big ones. I might get them ona 
bit; and time, as I tell you, my dear lady, hangs heavy on my hands.” 

‘¢ How can you tell me such afib?” said Mrs. Damerel, half crying, 
half laughing. ‘‘ Oh you are too good, too good ; but, Mr. Nolan, I can’t 
take anything more from you. Rose must help me, it is her duty; it is 
bad for her to be left so much to herself; why I was married and had all 
the troubles of life on my head at her age.” 

‘« And so she’ll have, before you know where you are,” said the good 
Curate, which will show the reader at once that he entertained no absorb- 
ing passion for Miss Rose, though I am aware it is a curate’s duty so to 
do. ‘*So she’ll have; she’ll be marrying some great grandee or other. 
She looks like a princess, and that’s what she’ll be.” 

‘‘ She has no right to be a princess,” said the mother, overwrought and 
irritable, ‘‘ and duty is better than ease surely. You, I know, think so.” 

‘« For the like of me, yes,” said the Curate; ‘‘ for her, I don’t know.” 

‘‘T was once very much like her, though you would not think it,”’ said 
the mother, with the slightest tinge of bitterness, ‘‘ but that is not the 
question—no, no, we must not trouble you.” 

‘‘ When I tell you the mornings hang on my hands! I don’t know what 
to do with my mornings. There’s Tuesday I’m due at the schools, but 
the rest of the week I do nothing but idle. And idling’s a great temp- 
tation. A cigar comes natural when you've nothing to do. You don’t 
like a man smoking in the morning; I’ve heard you say so. So you see 
the young ones will save me from a —— no, I won’t say cigar—worse than 
that—cigars are too dear for a Curate, me dear lady ; from a pipe.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Nolan, you are too good for this world,” said poor Mrs. Damerel, 
affected to tears; ‘‘ but I must first try what can be done at home,’’ she 
added after a pause—‘“ no, no, you weigh me down under your kindness. 
What would the parish be but for you?” 

‘‘ Tt would be just the same if I were dead and buried,” said the Curate, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, that’s the worst of it; try for a little bit 
of a corner of work like a child’s lessons, and you may be of service; 
but try to mend the world, eyen a bit of a parish, and you’re nowhere. 
They don’t think half as much of me as they do of the Rector?” he 
added, with a curious smile, which the Rector’s wife only half understood. 
Was it satirical ? or could it be possible that the Curate was surprised 
that the people thought more of the Rector than of himself? Mrs. 
Damerel was aware, no one better, of her husband’s faults. Many a 
time she was ready to say in bitterness (to herself) that he was wearing 
her to death ; but nevertheless she looked at long, loosely-built, snub- 
nosed Mr. Nolan, with mingled amusement and surprise. Was it possible 
that he could entertain any hopes of rivalling her husband? Of course a 
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visit from the Rector was an honour to any one, for Mr. Damerel was a 
man who, notwithstanding a little human weakness, was the very picture 
and model of a gentleman ; and the idea of comparing him with good Mr. 
Nolan was too absurd. ‘ Yes, no doubt they are pleased to see him,” 
she said: ‘‘ poor people are very quick to recognize high breeding; but I 
am sure, my dear Mr. Nolan, that they are all very fond of you.” 
The Curate made no immediate answer. I am not sure that he had 
not in his private heart something of the same feeling with which his 
present companion had been thinking of her daughter, a feeling less 
intense in so far as it was much more indifferent to him, yet in a way 
stronger because untempered by affection. The Rector was of his own 
kind, the ornamental and useless specimen, while he was the worker whom 
nobody thought of ; but these secret feelings neither of the two confided 
to the other. Mr. Nolan would have been horrified had he detected in 
Mrs. Damerel that slight bitterness about Rose, which indeed would have 
shocked herself as deeply had she paused to identify the sentiment, and 
she would have been, and was, to some slight extent— suspecting the exist- 
ence of the feeling—contemptuous and indignant of Nolan's ‘‘jealousy,” as 
I fear she would have called it. They returned, however, to the educational 
question, which did not involve anything painful, and after considerable 
discussion it was settled that he should give the elder children lessons in 
the morning “if their papa approved.” It is impossible to say what a 
relief this decision was to the mother, who had felt these lessons to be 
the last straw which proverbially breaks the camel's back. She was glad 
of the chat with a sympathizing friend, who understood, without saying any- 
thing about, her troubles—and doubly glad of the holiday exacted from her 
by his means—and gladder still to get rid of him and return to her many 
other occupations ; for it was Monday, as has already been mentioned, 
and there was the laundress to look after, and a thousand other things 
awaiting her. The Curate went out by the garden door when he left her, 
out upon the lawn, where he paused to look at as charming a scene as could 
be found in England: a fair country spreading out for miles, its trees and 
fields and soft undulations under a summer sky, which was pale with 
excess of light, and ran into faint lines of misty distance almost colour- 
less in heat and haze. Here and there the sunshine caught in a bend of 
the river, anl brought out a startling gleam as from a piece of silver. 
The world was still with noon and distance, no sound in the air but the 
rustle of the leaves, the hum of insects; the landscape was all the sweeter 
that there was no remarkable feature in it, nothing but breadth and space, 
and undulating lines, and light, everywhere light; and to make up for its 
broad soft vagueness, how distinct, like a picture, was the little group in the 
foreground—the lime trees in their silken green, the soft rippling shadows 
on the grass, the picturesque figure in the chair, and the beautiful girl! 
The beauty of the sight charmed good Mr. Nolan. Had it been put to him 
at that moment, I believe he would have protested that his Rector should 
never do anything in his life except recline with languid limbs outstretched, 
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and his poetical head bent over his book, under the sweet shadow of the 
trees. And if this was true even in respect to Mr. Damerel, how much 
more true was it with Rose ? 

‘** Well, Nolan,” said Mr. Damerel, suavely, as the bony Curate and 
his shadow came stalking across the sunshine ; ‘‘ well, worrying yourself to 
death as usual in this hot weather? My wife and you are congenial souls.”’ 

‘“‘ That is true, and it’s a great honour for me,” said Nolan. ‘ She is 
worrying herself to death with the children, and one thing and another. 
As for me, in the mornings, as I tell her, I’ve next to nothing to do.” 

Rose looked up hastily as he spoke. How angry she felt! If her 
mother chose to worry herself to death, who had anything to do with 
that ? was it not her own pleasnre? A hot flush came over the girl’s 
face. Mr. Nolan thought it was the quick ingenuous shame which is so 
beautiful in youth ; but it was a totally different sentiment. 

‘‘Mamma does nothing she docs not choose to do,” she cried ; then 
blushed more hotly, perceiving vaguely that there was something of self- 
defence in the heat with which she spoke. 

Mr. Nolan was not graceful in his manners, like Mr. Damerel, but he 
had that good breeding which comes from the heart, and he changed the 
subject instantly, and began to talk to the Rectcr of parish business, over 
which Mr. Damerel yawned with evident weariness. ‘‘ Excuse me; the 
heat makes one languid,” he said; ‘you have my full sanction, Nolan. 
You know how entirely I trust to your discretion; indeed I feel that you 
understand the people in some respects better than Ido. Don’t trouble 
yourself to enter into details.”’ 

Mr. Nolan withdrew from these refined precincts with an odd smile 
upon his face, which was not half so handsome as Mr. Damerel’s. He 
had the parish in his hands, and the Rector did not care to be troubled 
with details; but the Rector had all the advantages of the position, all 
the income, and even so much the moral superiority over his Curate, that 
even they (by which pronoun Mr. Nolan indicated his poorer parishioners) 
felt much more deeply honoured by a chance word from the Rector than 
they did by his constant ministrations and kindness. What an odd, un- 
equal world this is! he was thinking to himself—not ruled by justice, or 
even a pretence at justice, but by circumstances alone and external 
appearances. This did not make him bitter, for he had a kind of placid 
philosophy in him, and was of the kind of man who takes things very 
easily, as people say; but the curious force of the contrast made him 
smile. 


CHAPTER III. 


Rosr Dameret’s life had, up to this time, been spent altogether in the 
sunshine. She had been too young when she went to school to ponder 
much over anything that went on at home, and had concluded during her 
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holidays that home, which was so dainty, so pleasart, so sweet, was a 
kind of Paradise on earth, infinitely more delightful than any of the other 
homes, of which she heard from her schoolfellows. None of them had a 
father so delightful, a mother so kind; and in these holiday times as 
everybody indulged and petted her, the private shadows—I will not say 
skeletons—in the house were never divined by her. She had, as 
sometimes happens to the eldest of a large family, much more care 
taken of her education and training than her sisters were likely to meet 
with. The burden had not begun to be so heavily felt when the eldest 
girl grew into bright intelligence, to her parents’ pride. The others were 
still too young to demand or even to suggest the expense that would be 
involved in their education—and nothing was spared upon Rose. She 
had returned from school not much more than a year before the time of 
which I treat, and had gone on for some time in her delightful youthful 
confidence that everything around her was exactly as it ought to be. But 
shadows had begun to flit vaguely across the picture before that memorable 
day in the garden, which henceforward became a turning point in her 
thoughts. This was the first moment at which she fully identified the occa- 
sional clouds upon her mother’s face, and learned that Mrs. Damerel was 
not merely a little cross—that easy and rapid solution with which a child 
settles all problems concerning its parents—but had a distinct cause for the 
little irritabilities which she tried so carefully to restrain. Perhaps it was 
in the very nature of things that Rose should be more attracted by the 
gentle indulgence and indolent perfection of her father than by her 
mother’s stronger character. Mr. Damerel, had he been very rich, and free 
of all occasion to think of his children’s future, would have been a model 
father to grown-up and well-behaved sons and daughters. He could not 
sbear any roughness, coarseness, or disorderliness, therefore the schoolboys 
were but little congenial to him, and he was never sorry when the 
holidays were over. And the little children were too troublesome and too 
noisy to please him; but Rose was the perfection of a child to such a 
man, and to her he was the perfection of a father. Everything in her 
pleased and gratified him. She was pretty, gentle, full of intelligence, 
eager to read with him if he would, still more eager to hear him talk, yet 
quick to perceive when he was disinclined to talk, and regarding all his 
moods with religious respect. 

She would sit by him for hours together, like a charming piece of still 
life, when he pleased, and was ready to converse or to listen, to walk, to sing, 
to follow his lead in everything, as only a woman-child, full of the beautiful 
enthusiasm of youthful admiration, can do. .Nothing, except perhaps the 
devotion of a young wife, when she really loves the man much older than 
herself, whom she has married, can equal the devotion ofa girl to her father. 
She admired everything about him—his beautiful refined head, his fine voice, 
his grace and high breeding, his sermons, and what she called his genius. 
To find this faultless father to be anything less than a demi-god was 
terrible to Rose. I do not mean to say that she got within a hundred 
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miles of this discovery all at once ; nay, the first result of the vague and 
dreamy doubts that stole into her mind was rather an increase of enthu- 
siasm for her father, an instinctive making-up to her own ideal for the 
sense of failure in him, of which she was vaguely conscious. Rose 
loved her mother after a totally different fashion, in an ordinary and 
matter-of-fact way, but she had no romance of feeling towards her ; and 
when her whole little world began, as it were, to sway upon its axis, to 
yield beneath her feet, as if it might swing round altogether in space, 
turning what she had supposed the brighter side into shadow, and 
elevating that which she had held lowly enough, she, poor girl, grew giddy 
with this strange and sickening sensation. She was at the age, too, 
when everything is apt to reel about the young experimentalist taking her 
first steps in life. She was vaguely conscious of being now a free agent, 
consulted as to her own movements, no longer told curtly to do this 
and that, but exercising personal choice as to what she should do. This 
change is of itself sufficiently bewildering. Nature makes, as it were, 
a pause at this first crisis of personal life. The child, wondering, half- 
delighted and half-troubled to have no longer its duties clearly and 
sharply indicated, falls into a partial trance, and neglects many things 
for sheer want of use and knowledge how to act for itself. This was 
Rose’s position. Between the mother, who, a little mortified and hurt at 
her child’s want of sympathy with her, did not give her orders, but only 
suggested employment, and the father, who said, ‘‘ Never mind, let her 
alone,” she stood, not knowing how to settle the question, but inclining 
naturally to the side on which she was most indulged and smiled upon, 
though with a secret uneasiness which she could not shake off, and moral 
sense of a false situation which grew upon her day by day. 

tose had lovers, too, in this new miraculous life upon which she had 
entered—two lovers, not yet declared, but very evident to all knowing 
eyes; and in the village there were many keen observers. One of these 
suitors was the most wealthy proprietor in the neighbourhood—a man 
much above her own age, yet not old, and perfectly qualified to please a 
lady’s eye ; and the other, a young naval lieutenant without a penny, the 
son of Mrs. Wodehouse, who lived on the Green, and had nothing in the 
world but her pension as an officer's widow. Of course I do not need to 
say that it was the poor man whom Rose preferred. She was not in love 
with him—far from it; but she was so completely on the verge of uni- 
versal awakening, that a word or touch might be enough to arouse 
her whole being at any moment—wmight open her eyes to her own 
position and that of her parents, and show her the nature of her indi- 
vidual sentiments, as by a sudden gleam of light. Rose, however, was 
not the least in the world aware of this; and at the present moment 
she was no further advanced than was consistent with saying frankly that 
she liked Wodehouse very much—and feeling (but of this she said nothing) 
more glad when she saw him coming than about any other event in her 
simple days. 
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Dinglefield is a sociable place, and there is something in a soft summer 
evening after a very hot, blazing summer day which fosters a disposition 
to stroll about and interchange greetings with your neighbours. As it 
began to darken upon the evening of this particular day, various people in 
the houses about stepped out of their wide open windows after dinner and, 
tempted by the beauty of twilight, strayed along the road or over the Green 
to the rectory garden, which was by universal acknowledgment ‘‘ the most 
perfect spot ”’ in the village. Much has been said about the charms of twi- 
light, but little, I think, of its peculiar English beauty, which is not so 
magical as the momentary interval between light and dark in the south, or 
the lingering prolonged silvery and ineffable dimness of those northern twi- 
lights which last half the night ; but has a dusky softness altogether pecu- 
culiar to itself, like the shadowing of downy wings. The air was delicious, 
fresh after the hot day, yet so warm as to make wrappings quite unneces- 
sary. The sky, still somewhat pale in its blue after the languor of the 
heat, looked down faint yet friendly, as if glad to see again a little movement 
and sense of life. A few subdued stars peeped out here and there, and 
the wide stretch of country lay dim underneath, revealing itself in long 
soft lines of grey, till it struck into a higher tone of blue on the horizon 
where earth and heaven met. All the Damerels who were out of bed were 
in the garden, and the neighbours, who had made this pleasant terrace 
the end of their walk, were scattered about in various groups. Mr. 
Incledon, who was Rose’s wealthy lover, came late and stood talking 
with Mrs. Damerel, watching with wistful eyes her appropriation by his 
rival, young Wodehouse—whose mother, hooded in the white Shetland 
shawl, which she had thrown over her cap to come out, sat on a garden-chair 
with her feet upon the Rector’s Persian rug, listening to him while he 
talked, with the devout admiration which became a member of his flock. 
The Rector was talking politics with General Peronnet, and Mrs. Wode- 
house thought it was beautiful to see how thoroughly he understood a 
subject which was so much out of his way as the abolition of purchase in 
the army. “If he had been in Parliament now!” she said to the 
General’s wife, who thought her husband was the object of the eulogy. 
There were two or three other members of this group listening to the 
Rector’s brilliant talk, saying a few words, wise or foolish, as occasion 
served. Others were walking about upon the lawn, and one lady, with her 
dress lifted, was hastening off the grass which she had just discovered to be 
wet with dew. Upon none of them, however, did Mr. Incledon’s attention 
turn. He followed with his eyes a pair whose young figures grew less 
and less in the distance, half lost in the darkness. The persistence with 
which he watched them seemed a reproach to the mother, with whom he 
talked by fits and starts, and whose anxiety was not at all awakened by the 
fact that Rose was almost out of sight. ‘I am afraid Rose is not so 
careful as she ought to be about the dew on the grass,” she said, half 
apologetically, half smiling, in reply to his look. 

“Shall I go and tell her you think so?” said Mr. Incledon, 
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hastily. He was a man of about five-and-thirty, good looking, sensible, 
and well dispositioned ; a personage thoroughly comme il faut. He was 
the sort of suitor whom proper parents love to see approaching a favourite 
child. He could give his wife everything a woman could desire. Provide 
for her handsomely, surround her with luxury, fill her life with pleasures 
and prettinesses, and give her an excellent position. And the man 
himself was free of cranks and crotchets, full of good sense, well educated, 
good tempered. Where are girls’ eyes, that they do not perceive such 
advantages? Mrs. Damerel hesitated a moment between sympathy with 
her child and sympathy with this admirable man. There was a struggle 
in her mind which was to have the predominance. At length some 
gleam of recollection or association struck her, and moved the balance in 
Rose’s favour, who she felt sure did not want Mr. Incledon just at that 
moment. 

‘‘Never mind,” she said, tranquilly, ‘‘ it will not hurt her;” and 
resumed a conversation about the music in the church, which was poor. 
Mr. Incledon was very musical, but he had no more heart for anthems 
at that moment than had he never sung a note. 

Rose had strayed a little way down the slope with Edward Wodehouse. 
They were not talking much, and what they did say was about nothing in 
particular—the garden, the wild flowers among the grass on this less 
polished and less cultured lawn which sloped down the little hill. At the 
moment when the elder suitor’s glances had directed Mrs. Damerel’s 
attention towards them they were standing under a gnarled old hawthorn 
tree, round which was a little platform of soft turf. 

‘“We lose the view lower down,” said Rose; and there they stopped 
accordingly, neither of them caring to turn back. The soft plain 
stretched away in long lines before them into the haze and distance like 
the sea. And as they stood there, the young moon, which had been 
hidden behind a clump of high trees, suddenly glinted out upon them with 
that soft dewy glimmer which makes the growing crescent so doubly sweet. 
They were both a little taken aback, as if they had been surprised by 
some one suddenly meeting and looking at them—though indeed there was 
not a syllable of their simple talk that all the world might not have heard. 
Both made a step on as if to return again after this surprise, and then 
they both laughed, with a little innocent embarrassment, and turned back 
to the view. 

‘‘ What a lovely night!’’ said Rose, with a faint little sigh. She had 
already said these not remarkable words two or three times at least, and 
she had nothing in the world to sigh about, but was in fact happier than 
usual ; though a little sad, she knew not why. 

‘‘Look at those lights down below there,” said young Wodehouse ; 
‘‘ how they shine out among the trees! ” 

‘“‘ Yes, that is from Ankermead,” said Rose; “you know it ?—the 
prettiest little house.” 

‘* When we are away, we poor maziners,’”’ he said, with a little laugh 
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which was more affected than real; ‘that is, I think, the thing that goes 
to our hearts most.” : 

‘What ?” 

‘The lights in the windows—of course I don’t mean at sea,” said 
young Wodehouse ; ‘‘ but when we are cruising about a strange coast, for 
instance, just one of those twinkles shining out of the darkness—you can 
see lights a long way off—gives a fellow a stab, and makes him think of 
home.” 

** But it is pleasant to think of home,” said Rose. ‘Oh, what am I 
saying ? I beg your pardon, Mr.Wodehouse. To be sure, I know what 
you mean. When I was at school something used to come in my throat 
when I remembered—Many a time I have stood at the window, and pre- 
tended I was looking out, and cried.”’ 

** Ah!” said Wodehouse, half sympathetic, half smiling, “ but then 
you know it would not do if I looked over the ship’s side and cried— 
though I have had a great mind to do it sometimes in my midshipman 
days.” 

** To cry is a comfort,”’ said Rose: ‘ what do you men do, instead ?”” 

‘¢' We smoke, Miss Damerel; and think. How often I shall think of 
this night and of the lights yonder, and mix up this sweet evening with 
an interior, perhaps, sweeter still ! ’’ 

“JT don’t think sc,”’ said Rose, with a soft laugh, in which there was, 
however, a shade of embarrassment which somewhat surprised herself. 
‘The room is rather stuffy, and the lamps not bright, if you were near 
enough ; and two old people half dozing over the tea-table, one with the 
newspaper, one with her worsted-work. It is very humdrum, and not 
sweet at all inside.” 

‘* Well, perhaps they are all the fonder of each other for being 
humdrum ; and it must have been sweet when they were young.” 

‘‘ They were never young,”’ said Rose, with a silvery peal of laughter, 
turning to go back to the lawn. ‘‘ See what tricks imagination plays ! 
You would not like to spend an evening there, thongh the lights are so 
pretty outside.” 

‘‘ Imagination will play many a trick with me before I forget it,” said 
young Wodehouse in subdued tones. Rose’s heart fluttered a little—a 
very little—with the softest preliminary sensations of mingled happiness 
and alarm. She did not understand the flutter, but somehow felt it right 
to fly from it, tripping back to the serenity of society on the lawn. As for 
the young man, he had a great longing to say something more, but a 
feeling which was mingled of reverence for her youth and dread of fright- 
ening her by a premature declaration kept him silent. He followed her 
into the hum of friendly talk, and then across the lawn to the house, 
where the neighbours streamed in for tea. The bright lights in the 
rectory drawing-room dazzled them both—the windows were wide open ; 
crowds of moths were flickering in and out, dashing themselves, poor 
suicides, against the circle of light; and all the charmed dimness 
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grew more magical as the sky deepened into night, and the moon rose 
higher and began to throw long shadows across the lawn. ‘On such a 
night ” lovers once prattled in Shakespeare’s sweetest vein. All that they 
said, and a great deal more, came into young Wodehouse’s charmed 
heart and stole it away. He heard himself saying the words, and won- 
dered how it was that he himself was so entirely happy and sad, and 
thought how he might perhaps soon say them to himself as his ship 
rustled through the water, and the moonlight slept broad and level, and 
uninterrupted by any poetry of shadows upon the sea. To think of 
that filled his heart with a soft, unspeakable pang; and yet the very pain 
had a sweetness in it, and sense of exaltation. ‘There are the lights 
still,” he said, standing over her where she had seated herself near the 
window. ‘I shall always remember them, though you will not allow of 
any romance 2 

‘‘Romance! oh no,” said Rose lightly; ‘‘ only two old people. We 
have not any romance here.” 

Mr. Incledon, who had been watching his opportunity so long, now 
came forward with a cup of tea. Poor Edward was too much abstracted 
in his thoughts and in her, and with the confusion of a little crisis of 
sentiment, to think of the usual attentions of society which he owed to 
her. He started and blushed when he saw how negligent he had been, 
and almost stumbled over her chair in his anxiety to retrieve his 
carelessness. ‘‘ My dear Wodehouse, Miss Damerel cannot drink more 
than one cup of tea at a time,” said the elder suitor, with that air of 
indulgent pity for his vagaries which so irritates a young man: and he 
mounted guard over Rose for the rest of the evening. The good neigh- 
bours began to go home when they had taken their tea, and the Rector 
and his daughter went with them to the gate, when there was a soft 
babble and commotion of good-nights, and every two people repeated to 
each other, ‘‘ What a lovely moon!”’ and ‘* What a glorious night!” As 
for poor Wodehouse, in his climax of youth and love, his very heart was 
melted within him. Twice he turned back, murmuring to his mother 
some inarticulate explanation that he had forgotten something —that he 
wanted to speak to the Rector —and twice went back to her solemnly 
saying it did not matter. ‘‘ No, no,” he said to himself, “he must not 
be premature.” 

Rose took another turn round the lawn with her father before they 
wentin. Mrs. Damerel was visible inside, sending the tray away, putting 
stray books in their places, and stray bits of work in the work-basket, 
before the bell: should ring for prayers. Mr. Damerel looked in as he 
passed with an indulgent smile. 

‘‘ She calleth her maidens about her,” he said, ‘‘ though it is not to 
spin, Rose, but to pray. Somehow it enhances the luxury of our stroll 
to see your mother there, putting everything in order with that careful 
and troubled face— eh, child, don’t you think with me ?” 

‘¢ But does it enhance her luxury to have us walking and talking 
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while she has everything to lay by ?’”’ said Rose with an uncomfortable sense 
that her own work and several books which she had left about, were 
among those which her mother was putting away. 

‘«« Ah, you have found out there are two sides to a question,” said her 
father, patting her on the cheek, with his gentle habitual smile; but he 
gave no answer to her question; and then the maids became visible, 
trooping in, in their white caps and aprons, and the Rector, with a sigh 
and a last look at the midnight and the dim dewy landscape, went in to 
domesticity and duty, which he did not like so well. 

Rose went to her room that night with a thrill of all her gentle being 
which she could not explain. She looked out from her window among the 
honeysuckles, and was so disappointed as almost to cry when she found 
the lights out, and the little cottage on Ankermead lost in the darkness. 
She could have cried, and yet but for that fanciful trouble, how happy the 
child was! Everything embraced her—the clinging tendrils of the honey- 
suckle, so laden with dew and sweetness ; the shadows of the trees, 
which held out their arms toher; the soft caressing moon which touched 
her face and surrounded it with a pale glory. Nothing but good and 
happiness was around, behind, before her, and a trembling of happiness 
to come, even sweeter than anything she had ever known, whispered over 


her in soft indefinite murmurs, like the summer air in the petals of a 
flower. She opened her bosom to it, with a delicious half-consciousness 
fresh as any rose that lets its leaves be touched by the sweet south. This 
Rose in June expanded, grew richer, and of a more damask rosiness, 
but could not tell why. 

















